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2 ROSIE AND HUGH. 

They did try to move quietly, and not to 
slam the doors ; and for some little time after 
father or nurse reminded them, they did 
succeed in making less noise ; but, alas ! they 
soon forgot again. 

Just now, coming in fresh and eager from 
their country walk, and having no one to re- 
mind them to be quiet, for Jane, the nurse- 
maid, had gone round to the back door with 
the perambulator, they had caused the distur- 
bance which called their father from his 
thoughts of how to keep them quiet, and 
which brought nurse running to the top of 
the stairs to whisper to them that mother was 
trying to sleep a little, and that they must 
be very quiet and still. 

** How can you all go upstairs in your thick 
boots ?" cries Hugh, in a loud whisper, sitting 
down on the lowest step to take his off; 
"just when nurse has told us mother is going 
to sleep." 

**Dear, thoughtful boy!" says old nurse, 
who is still on tljie landing, and the other 
children creep softly upstairs, feeling very 
guilty that they have not thought of the 
same thing themselves. 

When suddenly a loud crash is heard, 
followed in a moment by another equally 
loud. 
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"What can it be?" they all cry, and 
leaning over the banisters they soon see the 
cause of the noise. Hugh had been thought- 
ful enough in taking off his boots downstairs, 
but by the time they were off, he had for- 
gotten all about why he was doing it, and 
had flung them across the hall and through 
the open pantry door, where they struck 
against some trays and made noise enough to 
wake the soundest sleeper in the world. 

Even the sick-nurse who takes care of 
mother comes out, and says, **Dear! dear! 
Mrs. Nurse, canH you keep those children 
a little quieter V and father comes out of his 
study, and says, " Hush 1" he would like to 
box Hugh's ears, but is afraid he would cry 
out and make matters worse. 

Poor Hugh creeps upstairs with his shoe- 
less feet, feeling as if it were no use to try and 
be thoughtful ; he had thought of mother 
and tried to be quiet, and after all it was he 
who made most noise. 

By the time he reaches his room he feels 
very much inclined to cry, when there comes 
a gentle knock at the door, and in comes Rosie. 

" Never mind, Hughie, dear," she says ; 
" you did try to be quiet, and the rest of us 
didn't even think about it." 

1—2 
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So Hugh feels comforted, and by the time 
he has brushed his hair, and washed his face 
and hands, he is quite his own bright self 
again, and goes down to tea with his arm 
round Rosie's neck. 

The schoolroom is empty, but in a minute 
or two nurse comes down, bringing the three 
nursery children with her; she does not 
much like trusting all three to Rosie and 
Hugh alone, but she is wanted in a great 
hurry to sit with mother while the sick-nurse 
has her tea ; so she puts baby in Rosie's lap, 
tells Hugh to see that the other two don't get 
into mischief, and goes off in a great hurry. 

Rosie and Hugh like having charge of 
the nursery children, and manage to amuse 
them very well, considering they are not very 
big children themselves. 

" Tea not ready yet !" cries Willie, coming 
in and leaving the door open ; " and whatever 
are all the babies down here for T 

" Tm not a baby,'' screams Maude, angrily, 
for nothing insults her more than to be called 
one. "No more is Frankie. Are you, Frankie, 
dear ?" 

" Frapkie not a baby !" agrees that young 
gentleman, readily; but he takes no great 
interest in the dispute, and the question drops. 
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But not before Cousin Ethel has caught the 
sound of their voices as she comes downstairs. 

"Really, Rosie and Hugh, you are too 
thoughtless/' she says. " Hugh has startled 
aunt out of her sleep once this evening and 
made her dreadfully restless and feverish, and 
no one knows what may be the result, and 
now here you are in charge of all the nursery 
children, allowing them to quarrel at the top 
of their voices, and have never even shut the 
door." 

And as she says the last words, speaking 
very loudly, she pushes the door angrily as if 
it were the offender, and the result is it slams 
loudly, causing even more noise than poor 
Hugh had made with his boots, of which she 
had just spoken so severely. 

Ethel gets very red, and pretends to be too 
deeply occupied in making tea to hear the 
laughter in which the boys are indulging at 
her expense. 

Rosie whispers to them to stop, and begins 
telling the nursery children a fairy tale, which 
takes the attention of the boys as well, until 
nurse comes to fetch her charges and carries 
them off, thanking Rosie for taking care of 
them for her. 

** Dear me !'* said Mr. Stanley, as he went 
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upstairs that evening, " I certainly thought I 
heard a noise, but I can't see anything ; the 
children must surely be all in bed and asleep 
oy this time." 

But again the sound comes, and this time it 
is unmistakably a sob, and looking more 
closely round the landing, Mr. Stanley sees a 
little roll of white and pink and a curly head 
of light hair. Those curls can only belong to 
one person, Mr. Stanley knows, and stooping 
down he says, *^ Hugh ! Hugh ! why, my boy, 
what is the matter ?" 

Gradually the roll of pink and white uncurls 
itself, and Hugh stands there in his white 
night-shirt and little pink flannel dressing- 
gown. His cheeks are red and sw^ollen with 
tears, and he has evidently been there some 
time, for he is shivering with cold. 

Father carries him at once to his dressing- 
room where a bright fire is burning, he is so 
afraid of his crying on the landing and dis- 
turbing mother. 

^* She isn't dead ? oh, she isn't dead, is she V 
sobs Hugh, as soon as his tears will let him 
speak. 

" No one is dead, dear boy ; what has 
frightened you like this ? I think you must 
have been dreaming." 
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" No ! no ! I wasn't dreaming, but Ethel 
«aid I had made mother so much worse with 
my boots, and I thought, perhaps, she would 
die ; and then I came to her door and listened, 
but I couldn't hear anything, and then I 
thought she might be dead. Oh, she isn't, 
she can't be ; do say she isn't." 

" Dead ! no indeed," replied Mr. Stanley. 
'* The doctor came this evening after you had 
gone to bed, and he thinks her much better, 
and hopes that in a month or two she will be 
as strong as ever again ; but what did Ethel 
mean about your boots making mother worse T 

" The noise I suppose," replied Hugh. But 
crying is tiring work, especiaUy when one 
cries at night ; and Hugh's eyelids grew so 
heavy he could hardly keep awake a moment 
longer. So his father carried him upstairs to 
the room where the other boys lay fast asleep ; 
and kissing him, and telling him to thank 
God for His great goodness in making the 
dear mother better, he left him ; and Hugh 
was asleep almost before his father had shut 
the door. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley and the children live 
in an old-fashioned country house, surrounded 
by a large garden, in Somersetshire. The 
house is some distance from a railway station ; 
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the nearest is at Clevedon^ a sea-side place 
about three or four miles off; from there it is 
only half an hour by rail to the large city of 
Bristol. Mrs* Stanley went into Bristol 
several times a year for " shopping, and the 
child;ren thought it a great treat to go with 
her, especially when, as was sometimes the 
case, they drove all the way instead of going 
by train. 

Only six of the eight children are really the 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley. Harry, 
the eldest, is twelve years old, Hugh nine, 
Willie eight, Maude five, Frank two, and 
baby, May, only eight months* 

Ethel is the orphan daughter of Mr. Stan- 
ley's brother, who was an officer in India, and 
died three years ago, when Ethel was nine 
years old. 

Ethel came home from India when she was 
only three years old, so she does not remember 
much of her father. 

She thinks sometimes that she remembers 
his kissing her when he said *^ good-bye " on 
board the ship which brought her to England, 
and telling her to be a good girl and make 
haste and grow up, in order that she might 
come out to India again and live with him. 
But perhaps Ethel does not really remember 
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it all SO well as she thinks she does, for the 
aunt who brought her to England has talked 
to her so often of her father, that Ethel hardly 
knows what she really remembers of herself 
and what has been told her by her aunt. 

Ethel's mother died when Ethel was quite 
a little baby, so she never knew a mother's 
love and care. A sister of her mother s took 
charge of her when her mother died and 
brought her to England, when it was no longer 
safe for the little girl to remain in Ijidia ; for, 
as I dare say you have heard, the climate of 
India is too hot for little English girls and 
boys, except when they are quite babies. 

Major Stanley was very grieved to part 
with his little Ethel, his only child ; but he 
knew it was necessary for her good that 
he should part with her for a time, and he 
was thankful to trust his darling to so loving 
a guardian as Aunt Jessie ; and he looked for- 
ward to his child rejoining him in India when 
her education was completed. Little did he 
think that long before that day arrived he 
himself would have gone on a longer journey 
to a more distant land; a land where his child 
could not join him yet, but to which God 
would surely bring her some day, the land 
where his wife and baby boy awaited him. 
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A year after her fathers death Ethel's 
Aunt Jessie died also, then indeed Ethel did 
feel lonely. Never having known her mother, 
Aunt Jessie had completely taken the 
place of one to her, and the poor little girl 
felt as if in losing her she had lost her all. 

But she was not left long to mourn alone ; 
directly he heard of Aunt Jessie's death Mr. 
Stanley went to fetch his Uttle orphan niece, 
and from that time Ethel had been treated 
exactly the same as his own children, sharing 
their studies and amusements, their pleasure! 
^nd griefs. 

At first it had seemed very strange to her 
to be amongst so many children, for she had 
hitherto lived alone with her aunt. The games 
the little Stanleys played seemed to her so 
rough and noisy until she had been with them 
some weeks, but after that she was as eager 
and merry as Hugh himself. 

Not that things always went smoothly by 
any 'means ; Ethel was apt to be rather dicta- 
torial rn her manner, and to expect every one 
to give way to her, which the boys did not at 
all approve of, and even gentle little Rosie 
was vexed sometimes ; but on the whole they 
were very good friends, and Ethel was much 
less overbearing than when she first came. 
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Her love for her aunt made her try to please 
her, and she knew she could give her no 
greater pleasure than that of seeing her trying 
to overcome her faults. 



CHAPTEE 11. 



And who was Rosie ? 

That is a question no one could answer 
satisfactorily. 

Tf you had asked the boys, they would 
have told you she was their little sister ; and 
Hugh would have said she was his twin 
sister. 

• Only father and mother and nurse know 
that she is not really sister to the others. 

Mother could not bear that Eosie should 
know that she had not really any one belong- 
ing to her, and she and father love her quite 
as much as they do their own little ones. 

Rosie is just the same age as Hugh, and 
when first she came to them, father called 
her playfully, " Hugh's twin sister," and she 
has been called so ever since, and certainly no 
twins could love each other better than do 
Bosie and Hugh. 
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Rosie was only two years old when she 
became Mrs. Stanley s little girl, so she can 
remember no other home, and has never had 
a suspicion that she is not mother s own little 
daughter. 

I will tell you the story of Rosie's coming 
to mother in Mrs. Stanley's words, as she 
told it to the boys later on, when it was no 
longer a secret that Kosie had belonged to 
some one else before she came to father and 
mother. 

" Your father and I were staying in Switzer- 
land that summer/' said Mrs. Stanley, begin- 
ning her story ; " we were at Lucerne, that 
most beautiful of all the lovely Swiss places, 
and we were staying at a pension, or board- 
ing-house, with a garden sloping down to- 
the lake. We had only you three elder boys 
with us in those days ; Harry was five years 
old, Hugh two, and Willie, who was the 
baby then, was not quite one. 

'*One day your father and I went on an 
excursion to a village called Fluelen, which is 
quite at the other end of the lake to Lucerne^ 
leaving you little boys at home with nurse* 
As we were returning in the evening, we 
noticed amongst the passengers on the 
steamer, a pale, worn, but very gentle and 
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ladylike woman, who had with her a little 
merry child of two years old, who played 
about the deck, and was much noticed by our 
fellow-passengers. 

'* The lady called the little girl Rosie, and 
once we overheard her calling her, her 
' fatherless darling ;* so we felt sure the poor 
lady was a widow, though she did not wear 
the dress of one. 

"Poor thing! she looked so tired and 
worn, that by-and-by when Rosie, wearied 
with playing about the deck, fell fast asleep 
in her mother's lap, I begged the tired mother 
to let me relieve her of her burthen, and took 
Rosie in my arms ; little did I think at that 
moment how soon she was to be to me as my 
own child 1 

"How beautiful Lucerne looked in the 
quiet evening light, as we came towards the 
<juay ; above it stood the towers of the walls, 
standing out sharply against the clear sky, 
whilst to the right rose the quaint towers of 
the cathedral. 

"Just before we landed Rosie's mother 
^sked us if we could tell her of any quiet 
boarding-house, where she and Rosie could 
rest a few days, before continuing their jour- 
ney over the Brunig Pass to Interlachen. 
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"We advised her to try Madame Kay 'a 
pension, where we ourselves were staying, 
and suggested that she should accompany us. 
there. 

" She gratefiilly accepted our proposal, and 
as she had no luggage except a small hand- 
bag, we agreed to walk the short distance 
between the landing-stage and Madame Kay'a 
house. 

" But, alas I the poor lady had over-rated 
her strength, and before the short quarter-of- 
an-hour s walk was half accomplished, she waa 
suffering sadly. 

" * Give me the child,' I said ; and the poor 
mother was glad to give Rosie once more to 
me, and to accept the support of your father's 
arm ; but in spite of all the assistance we 
could give her, she was quite exhausted by 
the time we reached Madame Kay's. 

"Whatever Madame Kay's feelings may have 
been at seeing the arrival of a new boarder in 
such a state of weakness, with a young child, 
and no servant and no luggage, she showed 
nothing but the warmest kindness, helping 
me to put the poor lady to bed, whilst nurse 
took charge of Rosie, and gave her some bread 
and milk for supper. Rosie soon ceased the 
cry which she had raised on first losing sight 
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of her mother, and seemed as pleased to be 
with nurse as if she had known her all her 
life. 

" As soon as the poor lady was a little re- 
covered from her exhaustion, she asked Madame 
Kay if she would be so kind as to send to the 
post-office in the morning and inquire if there 
were any letters for Mrs. Winbold. 

" A little later I took Rosie up to her mo- 
ther's room, and oflfered to remain with them 
during the night, but the lady replied that she 
need not trouble me to do that, rest was all she 
wanted, and she was quite easy and comfort- 
able now; so after undressing Rosie and laying 
her, already fast asleep, in bed, I prepared to 
leave the room, hoping the poor tired lady 
would soon fall asleep. 

"* Good-night,' she said, *and may God 
bless you and yours for the kindness you have 
shown to a stranger. I am very weary,' she 
added ; * I think I shall soon sleep.' 

" Alaa! she slept, and was still sleeping when 
I went to her room early next morning ; sleep- 
ing so peacefully, so calmly ; but it was a sleep 
from which she would never, never waken more 
on earth. No, not even at her darling's cry of 
* Mother ! Mother ! Rosie wants mother !' 

**But Rosie was very young ; her thoughts 
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were easily drawn away from the mother, who 
lay so quietly upstairs with an expression of 
joy and youthfulness, very different from the 
worn, weary look we had noticed on the 
previous night, and which contrasted strangely 
with her grey hair. 

'^Rosie cried for her mother for a short time; 
but soon, forgetting her trouble, she was play- 
ing merrily with you little boys in the garden. 

"We laid the poor mother to rest in the part 
of the cemetery reserved for strangers ; for in 
those days the beautiful little English ceme- 
tery, the gift of an English family residing in 
Lucerne, was yet unmade. Alas that she 
whose thought and desire that little English 
churchyard was, should have been amongst the 
first to be laid in that consecrated ground. 

"There was little question as to what should 
become of Rosie ; she seemed to belong to us 
from the very first, and won our hearts by her 
merry loving ways. Who could for a moment 
have thought of sending the little one away ? 
and, indeed, in that foreign land, where could 
we have sent her to ? 

"To me it seemed as if God had sent her to 
us to fill the place of the little daughter He 
took so early to Himself; the little sister you 
never knew, but whose grave you have seen 
in the churchyard. 



I 
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'* Your father put the following advertise- 
ment in the Times : — 

" ^ The friends of a widow lady, of the name 
of Winbold, are requested to apply to Mr. 

S , Solicitor, 14, M Street, London. 

Mrs. Winbold was tall, very pale, and had 
grey hair; she had with her a young child 
called Rosie. 

" ^ The advertiser, who met with Mrs. Win- 
bold in Switzerland, will be glad to hear from 
any of her relations or friends as soon as 
possible, as he has very sad news to communi- 
cate.' '' 

" We also inquired at the post-office, but no 
letter was there for Mrs. Winbold, and though 
we desired the post-master to send any that 
should arrive addressed to that name, to 
Madame Kay's, none came. 

"Previous to this we had carefully examined 
the little travelling-bag, expecting in its con- 
tents to find some clue to little Rosie's friends ; 
but no, there was nothing there beyond a 
little linen marked with the letter * W ;' a 
'Prayer-book, on the fly-leaf of which was 
written, ' To my dearest child, from her loving 
mother ;' and the photograph of a gentle- 
man. 

2 
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" We showed this photograph to Rosie, and, 
as we expected, she immediately recognized 
it as her father, crying out joyfully directly 
she saw it, * Father, that Rosie's father ;' 
then shaking her curly head, she said slowly 
and pitifully, * Poor father, father dead/ 

" Poor child, she was too young to know the 
meaning of the word * dead,' but felt it waa 
something sorrowful ; no doubt her mother had 
said the words to her. 

" Day after day passed, and still no news 
came in answer to our advertisement, and 
in the meantime we had grown so fond of 
Rosie that we could hardly bear the idea of 
parting with her. Still we felt it to be our 
duty to make every effort to restore her to 
those who had right to the charge of her. It 
might be there were some loving hearts in 
England growing faint and sick with hope de- 
ferred, to whom! it would be a relief to have 
some news of their dear ones, even though 
that news, as far as the mother was concerned, 
would confirm their worst fears. 

** Daily we looked in the newspapers to see if 
any one were advertising for Rosie and her 
mother ; and one day an advertisement ap- 
peared which, at the first glance, seemed so 
like a description of them that I felt it must 
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be the notice I had so often looked for* and 
expected. Never till then did I realize how 
completely Rosie was as a daughter to me ; ^ 
she had been with us then some weeks, and we 
were again in England. 

" The words seemed to swim before my eyes, 
I could only read that a lady and her child 
were missing. Holding the paper to your 
father, I cried, * How can we part with her ! 
Oh, Henry, read it quickly.* 

" He took the paper hastily from me, and 
in a moment he cried, * Why, Mary, you can't 
have read the advertisement at all ! You 
have, indeed, frightened yourself for nothing ; 
listen to this,' and then he read it to me. 
* Missing, a young married lady, supposed to 
be in Italy, and her child, a little girl of the 
name of Katie. The lady's name is Warden ; 
she has light hair, and a bright colour in her 
cheeks ;' and then followed the address to 
which she, or any one who had met with her, 
were requested to communicate. 

" I laughed to think that I could for a mo- 
ment have imagined that such a description 
could apply to our Rosie's widowed mother ; 
and ran upstairs to kiss my little daughter, as 
I called her, over and over again. 

" And so time went on till even your father 
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and I scarcely thought of her as other than our 
own child." 

This was Rosie's story, as mother told it to 
the boys later on ; but, as I said before, at 
the time I am now writing about, the fact that 
Rosie was not one of father and mother's 
own little ones, was quite unknown by the 
children. 



CHAPTER III. 

" Father has a letter from Aunt Jane this 
morning, and he says he will tell us about it 
after breakfast,'' said Harry, as the children 
all sat round the breakfast-table next morning. 
'' I only hope it's not to say that she is coming 
to visit us again." 

" So do I ! so do I !" respond all the others 
at once. 

They have a lively remembrance of Aunt 
Jane's visit to them a year ago, and that re- 
membrance is not so affectionate as might be 
wished. 

Aunt Jane means to be very kind, but she 
does not understand children ; she thinks one 
quiet steady little girl might be a very agree- 
able companion, but the littje Stanleys are 
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not quiet, or very steady, and there are so 
many of them. 

Aunt Jane shudders even yet when she 
thinks of certain incidents which took place 
during her last visit to her nephew's house. 

She remembers with a sigh how one day ' 
five of her great-nephews and nieces at once 
tried to bring her the inkstand for which she 
had expressed a wish. They meant well no 
doubt, but that did not prevent the inkstand 
upsetting and the ink running in long black 
streaks down the front of her violet silk dress. 

Under these circumstances it speaks well 
for the real kindness of Aunt Jane's heart,- 
that on hearing of Mrs. Stanley's illness she 
has written to her nephew to offer to take 
charge of Rosie and Hugh for a month or two 
till their mother is strong again. 

" I do trust, children, that you will try to 
be as quiet and good as possible," said Mr. 
Stanley to Hugh and Rosie, after telling them 
of Aunt Jane's invitation, and that he had 
written to accept it for them. " Your aunt is 
used to such a quiet orderly house that it will 
be a great trial to her if you are noisy and 
rough ; and it will repay her kindness badly 
to cause her any annoyance that you can 
avoid." 
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The children say little, but their downcast 
looks show that they are not delighted at the 
prospect of a visit to Aunt Jane. 

" You will not have too long to pack in," 
adds Mr. Stanley as the children leave the 
room. "For I know that Mr. Wilson is 
going from Bristol to Exeter to-morrow, and 
I shall ask him to be so good as to see you 
safely so far on your journey.'' 

What a bustle there was for the rest of the 
day. Nurse was in despair at not having 
longer time to prepare Miss Rosie's dresses for 
her visit; and is sure that Master Hugh ought 
to have a number of things which there is no 
time to get him. 

" Holloa !" cries Harry, coming suddenly 
into the schoolroom that evening, and finding 
Rosie curled up in the arm-chair sobbing 
as if her heart would break. " Don't cry like 
that, little one," he said. " Torquay is a 
very nice place; such a splendid sea and a 
jolly beach, ever so much nicer than at Cleve- 
don. And Aunt Jane isn't so very bad ; I 
shouldn't wonder if you and Hugh were to 
enjoy yourselves very much after all; and you 
will have holidays you know, so don't be a 
goose and frighten yourself for nothing." 

"Oh, it isn't that, it isn't that," sobs Rosie. 
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" But it is so very dreadful to have to go 
away whilst mother is so ill ; and father and 
the doctor say I mustn't even see her to say 
* good-bye/ lest it should excite her. Oh, 
dear ! oh, dearT' cried the poor child, her sobs 
growing louder and louder. 

" But look here, Rosie," said Harry, lifting 
her out of the chair and sitting down with 
her on his lap. " As long as mother is ill we 
are none of us allowed to see her, so you won't 
be any worse off than the rest of us ; and 
when mother is well enough to be with us 
again, you and Hugh will come home ; so don't 
shed such bucketsful of tears, but give me 
a kiss and promise to write me some nice 
long letters when you are at Torquay." 

" And will you answer my letters ?" asks 
Rosie in a much more cheerful tone ; her 
brother's kind words have already made the 
dreaded visit seem much less formidable. 

" Of course I will," he replies, lifting her 
off his lap and rushing off to get ready for 
tea, as he hears Jane coming with the tray. 

The children are off at last. It is the first 
time they have ever been away from home 
without father or mother ; and it is con- 
sidered a great event by the entire household. 
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Cook has made sundry packages of sand- 
wiches, cake and biscuits. The gardener has 
filled a basket with flowers and apples for 
Aunt Jane ; and nurse has given them so 
many injunctions about keeping their clothes 
clean, not wearing their best things on the 
beach, never getting their feet wet or for- 
getting to put on their warm ties, that they 
are quite confused by so many directions. 
Miss Butts, the lady who comes every day to 
teach the little girls, has reminded them never 
to slam the doors, always to move gently and 
speak quietly ; and begged nurse to pack a 
few lesson books in their boxes; but nurse thinks 
a holiday will do the children no harm, and 
so the lesson books are left at home after all. 

Harry and Willie have bought them a 
packet of sweets in the village ; so, as father 
remarks, they are not likely to be quite 
starved by the time they reach Aunt Jane's. 
But then railway travelling is hungry work, 
and sandwiches, cake, and sweets do make 
such a i^ice dinner, the children think. 

Nurse, Harry, Ethel, and Willie have 
accompanied the little travellers in the waggo- 
nette to Clevedon, and then by rail to Yatton,. 
where the train to Torquay passes. What a 
bustle it is when the train comes puffing into- 
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the station! They soon find Mr. Wilson, 
their father's friend from Bristol, who is 
going to take charge of them as far as Exeter; 
nurse rushes away to see the luggage put into 
the van ; the last good-byes are said, the last 
kisses given, the engine whistles, and off they 
go! 

Rosie sheds a few tears as she loses sight 
of nurse and the children ; but Hugh is in 
high spirits ; the excitement of the departure 
has quite reconciled him even to a visit to Aunt 
Jane, and he feels very important at the idea 
that, when they leave Exeter, he and Rosie 
will be travelling quite alone ! 

" Dear me ! I hope there is nothing the 
matter with the children to-day, Martha!'' 
said Aunt Jane to her old servant, one morn- 
ing, when the children have been with her a 
fortnight ; " they are so unusually quiet ; I 
have not heard their voices since breakfast." 

" I only hope they are not doing any mis- 
chief, ma'am," replies Martha. 

At which horrible suggestion Aunt Jane 
rises hastily from her chair, and goes upstairs 
as briskly as the rheumatics will let her, 
followed by Martha. 

First they look in the room which, since 
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the children's arrival, has been called the 
play-room, but that is empty, and the state 
of unusual tidiness it is in, shows that the 
children have not been at play there since the 
housemaid tidied it. Next they search in 
the children's bedrooms, but with the same 
result — no one is there. 

But just as Aunt Jane is seriously thinking 
of sending men to search for them amongst 
the rocks, and has quite made up her mind 
that they have fallen over the cliffs, a sound 
of laiighter is heard ! Peal after peal it rings 
out, making the old house echo with the un- 
accustomed sound. The laughter evidently 
proceeds from the garrets, and thither Aunt 
Jane and Martha hasten as fast as they can, 
panting so by the time they reach the top 
that they can scarcely speak. 

One door stands ajar, and peeping cau- 
tiously in, what a sight meets their astonished 
eyes ! Hugh is arrayed in his great-grand- 
father's uniform, the sleeves of which hang 
far below his hands, whilst Rosie hss dressed 
herself out in Aunt Jane's best black satin 
dress, with her best lace handkerchief ar- 
ranged as a cap on her head, and a pair of 
white kid gloves hanging loosely on her little 
hands. 
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Fortunately for the children, even Aunt Jane 
and Martha are too much amused at the ludic- 
rous appearance of the two mites, in their 
borrowed finery, to do anything but laugh. 
Rosie aiid Hugh have hardly time to be 
frightened at then: sudden and unexpected 
appearance before Aunt Jane and Martha are 
laughing nearly as heartily as the children 
themselves ! 

And, though Aunt Jane feels tired after 
her unusual exertions, she is none the worse 
for having laughed more than she has done 
for twenty years, 

" It's rather dull, being such a small party,'* 
said Ethel one evening, three weeks after 
Rosie and Hugh's departure, as she and 
Harry and Willie sat round the schoolroom 
fire. '* I wonder when Rosie and Hugh are 
coming: home ?" 

•• M us a story, »W.» cried WOUe ; 
"you used to tell us such nice ones out of 
* Holiday House,' or a fairy tale." 

" Well," begins Ethel, *' once upon a time 
there lived " 

When suddenly she was interrupted by 
Maude, who rushed in, dragging Frankie 
with her, and capering round her elders, cried. 
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" News ! news ! Frankie and I have great 
news to tell you !" 

^^ Oh, Maude, you tiresome child," said her 
cousin, "coming in and interrupting us like 
that ; where is nurse V 

" Nurse is busy, and you are to take care 
of Frankie and me for half-an-hour," is Miss 
Maude's way of giving nurse's polite message, 
** that she would be very much obliged if Miss 
Ethel would take care of them for half-an- 
hour." 

"Well, get a stool and sit down quietly, 
and don't interrupt again," replied Ethel. 

"But you haven't heard my news, my 
great, good news!" cried Maude, not at all 
relishing the idea of sitting quietly on a stooL 

" Tell me what it is, you mite," said Harry, 
lifting Maude on to one knee and Frankie on' 
to the other. 

" Well," says Maude, " 111 whisper it to 
you ; mother is coming down to the drawing- 
room to tea to-night, and we are all to go in 
and see her ;" and Maude's whisper turns into 
a triumphant shout, as she sees the effect her 
words produce on her brothers and cousin. 

" Are you sure, Maudie ? Are you quite, 
quite sure ?" they all cry. 

" Yes, Maudie's news is quite true,'' says 
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Mr. Stanley, coming in at that moment. 
*^ You shall all come in and see mother for a 
little while, but you must be very quiet, for 
she has as yet only seen you one at a time for 
a few minutes, you know.'* 

" How long will it be before mother comes 
down, father ?" asks Harry. 

" About an hour,*' replies Mr. Stanley. 

"Then come quick, Ethel, Willie, and 
Maudie," shouts Harry, " I know what we 
will do to welcome her." And off he rushes 
to the nursery with Frankie in his arms, fol- 
lowed by the others ; he leaves Frankie in the 
nursery with nurse, who looks rather dis- 
mayed at his speedy return, but makes no 
<;oraplaint when she hears that the reason 
they want to get rid of him is to make pre- 
parations for welcoming mother. 

" Ethel and Maude, you go to the store- 
room and bring down as many paper flowers 
as you can carry," orders Harry ; "and I will 
ask father to let Willie and me cut some 
boughs of evergreen from the back of the 
shrubbery." 

There is not much time to spare, and the 
girls have soon collected the paper flowers, 
and the boys the green boughs. 

These paper flowers consist of huge red, 
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yellow, blue, pink and lilac roses, certainly 
not artistic but verj'' eflfective, and much ad- 
mired by the little Stanleys whenever they 
are produced on festive occasions like the pre- 
sent. A lady who was with them on one 
occasion when the flowers were used, thought 
them so dreadfully gaudy and unnatural, that 
a short time afterwards she sent them a box 
of small nicely -made paper flowers ; but when 
placed high up among the green boughs they 
showed so little, that, with one consent, they 
were packed away again in their box, only 
to re-appear should the donor visit them 
again. 




CHAPTER IV. 

Considering how short the time for prepara- 
tion has been, and that no hammering has 
been allowed, it is wonderful what an efiect 
the children have produced. Over the draw- 
ing-room door, in the chandelier, and, indeed, 
wherever there is anything to hang them- 
on, boughs and bright flowers are suspended. 
Mother expresses her admiration warmly, 
and says their loving welcome has done her 
more good than many bottles of medicine ! 
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" If only Rosie and Hugh were here/' she 
adds, " our party would be quite complete." 

" They shall come home as soon as we re- 
turn from Brighton/' replies father. 

" Are you and mother going to Brighton ?'' 
cry the children, "Ob, dear! I wish we 
could go with you." 

" It would not do for mother to have you 
with her just yet, children," Mr. Stanley re- 
plies ; " but we have a piece of news for you 
which I think will please you next best to 
going with us." 

" Oh, what is it ? A.re we going any- 
where ?" they ask. 

" No, not going anywhere, but a visitor is 
coming to stay with you, and help nurse to 
take care of you all whilst we are away. 
Now who can guess who it is T 

" Grandmamma/' guesses Ethel. 

" No, not grandmamma," says her uncle. 

" Aunt Grace," guesses Willie. 

" Willie is right/' says his father. " Aunt 
Grace has promised to come here for a month, 
and I hope you will be very good, and not 
tease her to play with you or to tell you 
stories when she doesn't feel inclined." 
. " Oh, but Aunt Grace always does feel in- 
clined to tell us stories, and I love Aunt 
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Grace, I do !" cries Maude ; " and so does 
Frankie, don't you Frankie, dear T 

Maude always expects Frankie to share 
all her feelings, and even when he doesn't 
quite understand what Maude means, he 
always agrees directly to what she says. On 
the present occasion when Maude appeals to 
him, he says, gravely and decidedly, " Frankie 
likes sponge-cakes 1" The other children 
laugh heartily at this, but Maude does not 
quite approve of her boy as she calls him 
appearing greedy ; so she explains gravely 
that Frankie is alluding to Aunt Grace's 
having sent him a packet of sponge-cakes 
last time father went to grandmamma's, and 
that his remark only shows what a good 
memory he has ; and that he is grateful to 
Aunt Grace. At which, I am afraid, the 

ft 

other children laugh more heartily than ever. 

"Hugh, do you see that tall grave man 
standing there ? he was on the beach yester- 
day, and the day before," says Rosie one 
morning, when they are amusing themselves 
on the beach as usual. " I wish he wouldn't 
keep watching us so." 

" He looks very stern and cross,'' says 
Hugh; "but don't you be afraid, Rosie ] Fll 
take care of you." 
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** I'm not afraid of him," replies Rosie ; 
"and I don't think he looks exactly cross, 
only sorry and sad." 

At this moment the subject of their re- 
marks comes closer to them, and in a minute 
he says in a gentle, kind voice, " Will you 
tell me your name, little girl ?" 

" Rosie Stanley," she replies ; and the gen- 
tleman heaves a deep sigh, and leaving them 
rejoins an elderly lady who is waiting for him 
in a donkey- chair. 

" As usual, mother," he says sadly, when 
he reaches the side of the chair. "Her 
name is Rosie something," and again he sighs 
deeply. 

" Ah, Fred !" says the old lady pitifu%, 
" when will you leave off fancying you see a 
likeness to your poor little Katie in every 
child you meet with who has golden curls ? 
If Katie had been alive, you would have had 
some news of her by tfiis time, you may be 
quite sure. But see, here comes the little 
girl ; where can she be running to so fast, 
I wonder ?" 

"Please, did you drop this ? Hugh and^ii;! 
picked it up after you went away," says 
Rosie breathlessly, as she reaches them, 
holdiug out a smalj brown pocket-book. 

3 . 
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" Thank you, my dear," he replies, taking 
the book from her ; and before he can say 
more, Rosie is off, running as fast as she can 
to join Hugh. 

"Fred I Fred T cried the old lady, in a 
very different tone from what she had spoken 
in before ; " there is a likeness 1 call the child 
back ; let me speak to her." 

Rosie is surprised when the gentleman 
comes to her again and asks her to come and 
speak to his mother ; but she goes at once, 
and answers readily all the questions the old 
lady puts to her, about father and mother, and 
how many brothers and sisters she has ; but 
she is glad when they tell her she may run 
back to Hugh, and is greatly surprised at the 
disappointed, sad look which both faces wear ; 
she fears she has vexed them in some way, 
and before she has gone many steps, she stops, 
chooses a few of the prettiest shells out of 
her basket, and running back to where the 
chair still stands, she offers them timidly to 
the old lady, saying, " I thought perhaps you 
would like a few shells, as you can't run about 
and pick them up yourself." 

•* Thank you, my dear little girl," says the 
old lady with a kind smile. **! shall like 
them very much indeed/' and she kisses tlie 
child warmly* 
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" And mayn't I have some too T cries the 
gentleman, as Rosie is once more running off. 

" There are not any very pretty ones left/' 
she replies, giving him those she has left in 
her basket; and receiving a kiss from him 
also, she is soon scampering over the beach to 
Hugh. 

" I thought you could not fail to see the 
likeness, mother," said the gentleman when 
they are again alone. " She is certainly very 
like my poor wife, and like the photograph of 
Katie." 

" I s6e scarcely any likeness in her to either 
Katie or her mother," replied the old lady. 
" What startled me was her strong likeness 
to you — to you even now ; but to what you 
were as a child the likeness is something re- 
markable." 

" You can never blame me again for being 
fanciful about a likeness, mother,*' he says, 
"since you can fancy a likeness between me 
as I am, grey, worn, and haggard, and that 
rosy-cheeked, golden-haired, merry little crea- 
ture." 4 

And calling the donkey boy, who had wan- 
dered off in search of amusement, the mother 
and son leave the beach. 

Is there no voice to tell them how near they 

3—2 
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are to what they have been seeking so many 
weary years in vain ? No, none ! Perhaps 
God sees their cup of happiness would be too 
full 

Perhaps what they have sought for and 
prayed for all these years is still to be theirs 
in God's good time, but not yet — not yet. 

"Hugh/* said Kosie that evening, as the 
children went upstairs to bed, Hugh's arm as 
usual round Rosie's neck, " 1 feel sure I have 
seen that gentleman whom we met on the 
beach before, or a picture of him. ** Don't 
you feel as if you had seen him before too ?" 

" No ; I can't say I do," replied Hugh, with 
a yawn, and with a good-night kiss, the chil- 
dren separate ; but Rosie cannot forget the 
tall, grave gentleman she met on the beach, 
and chatters to Martha about him and the old 
lady in the donkey-chair whom he called 
mother, all the time she is brushing her hair. 

The candles have been out some minutes in 
both the children's rooms, and Hugh is on the 
very point of falling asleep when he hears a 
gentle tap at his door, and in a moment Kosie 
is at his side, saying — 

''You are not asleep, are you, Hughie. 
dear ? I've something to tell you." 
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" Well ?" is Hugh's rather ungracious reply. 

He is very sleepy, and thinks Rosie's news 
might very well have waited till the morning. 

*^ It s about the gentleman we met to-day. 
I think [ know now where it is I have seen 
his picture. Do you remember one day mothet 
showed us all the pretty things out of the 
cabinet in her dressing-room, because I had 
fallen down and cut my head, and you stayed 
with me V 

A grunt, which may mean yes or no, is 
Hugh's reply, as Rosie pauses for an answer. 
She is obliged to be content, however, and 
goes on — 

" Amongst mother's treasures there was the 
'picture of a gentleman, and I am nearly sure 
it was that picture which is so like the gen- 
tleman who spoke to us to-day. Don't you 
remember it, Hughie ?" but no answer com^, 
and the quiet, regular breathing tells her that 
Hugh has fallen fast asleep, so Rosie creeps 
back to her own little room, much disappointed 
at Hugh's want of interest in her news. 

The children met the strange gentleman 
and his mother two or three times more, and 
they always spoke kindly and pleasantly to 
the children ; and one day, after telling them 
that they were going away from Torquay, the 
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gentleman gave them each a nice story book, 
in which he had written their names. 

Rosie felt sorry to think she should not see 
her new friends again, for she had grown quite 
fond of them, and always looked out for the 
donkey-chair when she went on the beach. 

" I have received an invitation this morning, 
children," said Aunt Jane at breakfast one 
day, ** which I should very much like to 
accept ; but, unfortunately, Martha is going 
home to-day to see her brother who is ill, and 
I do not like the idea of leaving you at home 
without either of us, for my friends want me 
to go early to-morrow, and remain with them 
till the next day." 

** Oh, Aunt Jane 1" cried the children, " we 
won't get into any mischief; it would be such 
a pity for you not to go." 

Aunt Jane is very anxious to accept this 
invitation, because the son of her friends is 
only at home for a few days before going out 
to India, and Aunt Jane thinks she may never 
have a chance of seeing him again, — so at last 
she made up her mind to ga 

Eosie and Hugh accompanied Aunt Jane to 
the store-room, and watched with great in- 
terest the unfolding of the black satin dress, 
and the packing of that, and sundry lace 
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collars, caps, and handkerchiefs, which Aunt 
Jane considers necessary on so grand an occa- 
sion. 

"What shall we do now, HughT asked 
Rosie next morning, after Aunt Jane had de- 
parted, with many jnisgivings, and numerous 
injunctions to the children not to get into any 
mischief. 

'*Let us ask cook to give us some sand-' 
wiches, and then we can go for a good long 
walk, and not come in till tea-time," replies 
Hugh. 

Cook, who knows that the children go out a 
great deal alone, sees no harm in granting 
their request, especially as it will give her a 
holiday too, so she cuts them a good-sized 
packet of sandwiches, and the children set off 
on their expedition. At first they went along 
very merrily, but by-and-by Rosie grew tired 
and hungry, and as Hugh was also quite ready 
for dinner, they sat down by the roadside, 
and eat their sandwiches. 

Rosie felt quite rested after that, and they 
went on again briskly enough for a time ; but 
the roads were very muddy and tiring to walk 
on, and Rosie soon felt very weary, and began 
to be rather afraid, too, of what Aunt Jane 
would say to the state of her dress, for though 



"^ 
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she sat on a log of wood to eat her dinner, the 
skirt had touched the mud whilst she sat 
there ; and worse than that, she had had one 
or two falls. 

Hugh was if possible in a worse condition, 
for he had been climbing up the hedge sides, 
and walking recklessly in all the puddles 
which came in the way. When he sees that 
Rosie is really tired, he agrees, much against 
his tvill, to return. 

" We won't go back the way we came," he 
says ; " that would be very stupid. I am sure 
it will be a short cut to go home across the 
Common." 

Hugh has forgotten the old proverb, ** That 
the longest way round is the shortest way 
home." At first it is a rest to Rosie to walk 
on the grass, but the Common is very wet with 
the rain which fell last night and the previous 
day, and soon her feet are quite wet, and so 
cold that she feels inclined to cry ; and to 
make matters worse, a heavy rain begins to 
pour down. 

" Why, this is extraordinary !" cried Hugh, 
in a tone of astonishment and dismay, when 
the children had wandered about the Common 
for half-an-hour. " Here we are back again 
at the very place where we first came on to 
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the Common. I thought we were going on 
straight, but one can hardly see through this 
rain ; and I say, Rosie, see how dusk it is ; 
I'm afraid it's very late." 

This is too much for Rosie to hear unmoved, 
and she bursts into a flood of tears. 

" Don't cry, Rosie ; we will go home by the 
•road now. And see 1 here is a cottage ; we 
will ask the people who live there to let you 
rest a little before we go home," said Hugh, 
going up the little garden path and knocking 
at the cottage door. 

No one answered ; so after knocking once 
or twice, the children tried the door, and 
finding it unlocked, they entered the cottage. 
It was quite empty, not only of people but 
of furniture ; so the children thought they 
might wait there a little before proceeding on 
their walk home. 

Hugh would not like to have acknowledged 
that he was tired, but he did feel very glad 
to sit down and rest ; and with a thoughtful- 
ness that showed that all nurse s injunctions 
had not been thrown away, he took off his 
wet boots and made Rosie do the same. 

" We must not stop here long, Rosie," he 
remarked; "or else cook and Mary will be 
getting frightened about us ; we must start 
again in a few minutes." 
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But the few minutes grew into many, and 
still the children lay on the floor of the back 
room, where they had placed themselves on 
first coming in ; they are too tired to mind 
the hard floor or their wQt clothes, and sleep 
as soundly as if in their own little beds at 
home. 



CHAPTER V. 



When Hugh at last awoke it was quite dark, 
and from the front room came a sound of 
men s voices. Rosie still slept, as Hugh knew 
by the sound of her regular breathing, though 
he could not see her. He was afraid to wake 
her or to make any noise, as he did not know 
what sort of men those were whose voices he 
heard ; and soon the few words of the conver- 
sation which he could hear through the thin 
partition which divided the two rooms, me.de 
him glad he had kept so still and not waked 
Rosie. 

**Very badly defended indeed," said one 
voice. 

'* No difficulty in getting in at all," said 
another voice. 

"Keep all the silver in their own bed- 
room," said the first voice. 
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" Very easily robbed and killed, and no one 
the wiser tUl next morning," said the other. 

There was a great deal said in between 
which Hugh could not hear. Presently the 
men left the room, and Hugh trembled lest 
they should come into the back room and 
discover Kosie and himself; he thought they 
would at least lock them up in the cottage all 
night to prevent their telling what they had 
overheard. 

" Well, I must go home first," said one of 
the men as they stood in the little passage ; 
" but I will join you there almost directly ; the 
violence of the storm seems over now." 

** I must look in at Williams's on my way, 
but I shall be up there as soon as you," re- 
plied the other. " Don't lose your way; if you 
take the first turning to the right, you will 
see the Lodge gates." 

Hugh listened till the last sound of the 
men's feet had died away, and then he woke 
Rosie and told her what he had just heard. 

"Oh, Hughl what shall we do?" cried 

. Rosie, terribly alarmed. " Perhaps we had 

better wait here all night, we might meet 

them if we tried to go home. I should think 

it must be quite twelve o'clock." 

" Of course it s late, or robbers wouldn't be 
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going about ; but don't you understand, Kosie, 
these men are going to rob a house near here, 
and if we don't give the alarm, the poor people 
may be robbed and killed in their sleep. 
Put on your boots «s quickly as ever you 
can/' 

Easier said than done, Master Hugh ! the 
leather had shrunk so with the wet, that no 
efforts on the children's part could get them 
on. 

** We mustn't waste time over them, Rosie," 
said Hugh at last ; " or we shall be too late 
to be of any use." 

So leavinor their boots behind, the children 
once more set out ; the roads, as you may 
imagine, were more muddy than ever after the 
recent rain, and in the dark the children 
stumbled and fell, till they were in the most 
dreadful condition. 

However, they came to the Lodge gates at 
last ; and finding them open, they went up 
the drive and in a few minutes had arrived 
at the house. 

Hugh rang the bell, and in a moment the 
door was opened by a very grand butler, 
who told them angrily they had no business 
to come ringing at the front door. In vain 
Hugh repeated over and over again that he 
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must see the master of the house, for he had 
something very important to say to him. The 
butler would not listen, and indeed he might 
well be excused for declining to admit the two 
very disreputable-looking little objects which 
stood before his astonished eyes. 

Aunt Jane in the meantime has been enjoy- 
ing herself extremely in the very house before 
which, unknown to her, her nephew and niece 
are standing. All the company had assembled 
in the drawing-room waiting for dinner to 
be announced ; but it had been delayed by 
the non-arrival of two of the expected guests. 
At last Colonel Hardy, the host, said he 
would wait no longer ; and, the dinner 
having been brought up, he offered his arm 
to Aunt Jane to lead her to the dining-room, 
when the butler's angry voice caught his ear. 

" What is it. Woods V he asked. 

" Only two dirty children, sir, wanting to 
get in to beg." 

The butler's back has only been turned a 
moment, but in that moment the two "dirty 
children '' have managed to get into the hall 
unseen, and to hide behind the thick curtain 
which stands before the door. 

The butler shuts the door, believing that 
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he has succeeded in frightening the little 
intruders away ; and Colonel Hardy, who has 
waited impatiently for the door to be shut, 
once more prepares to leave the drawing-room 
with Aunt Jane on his arm. 

Aunt Jane has been discoursing to him for 
the last ten minutes on the merits of her 
great-nephew and niece ; how much quieter 
they are than she had expected and feared, 
and how very neat and tidy they were. Poor 
Aunt Jane ! she had scarcely uttered the last 
remark when her eyes fell on two miserable 
shoeless children, covered with mud from head 
to foot ! 

What a horrible suspicion comes into her 
mind that she knows those figures only too 
well ! and the recognition is mutual, for in a 
moment the smallest of the muddy figures 
has her arms round the satin dress, and Bosie 
is sobbing bitterly with cold, weariness, and 
fright. 

Every one stops on their way to the dining- 
room to know what has happened, and great 
is the astonishment that prevails when the 
cx)mpany learn, that in the miserable little 
objects they behold before them, they see 
Aunt Jane's pattern great- nephew and niece. 
Hugh resolutely declines to tell his story 
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except to Colonel Hardy alone ; the fact is, he 
strongly suspects the grand butler of being 
an accomplice. 

Greatly surprised is Colonel Hardy when 
Hugh relates to hira all he heard in the little 
cottage, and much he commends him for has- 
tening to warn him of his danger. 

Desiring that one of the grooms shall at 
once ride into Torquay and fetch some police- 
men, Colonel Hardy returned to his guests 
and told them Hugh's story, at which the 
ladies are a good deal alarmed ; but seeing 
how many gentlemen there are in the house, 
and how quickly the police will arrive, there 
does not seem much cause for fear. 

Aunt Jane begins to feel quite proud of 
the children again, when she reflects from 
what danger they have probably rescued her 
and her friends. 

Just then a ring was heard at the bell, 
which at ficst everybody fancied was the 
robbers, but on reflection, they remembered 
that robbers do not as a rule ring at the doors 
of houses they are about to rob ; so the door 
was opened, and in walked the two guests 
whose want of punctuality had delayed dinner. 
Many are their apologies, and they explain 
thsX 80 violent a storm came on, that they 
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were obliged to take shelter in a cottage ; 
after which one of them had to go home again 
to get dry boots, and the other, who is a 
doctor, had to pay a professional visit before 
coming on. 

What is it that strikes Hugh as so odd in. 
their voices ? Can he have met them any- 
where before ? the voices sound so very 
familiar to him 1 

Of course the state of affairs is explained 
to the new comers, and, to the astonishment 
of the assembled company, is received by them 
with loud and long peals of laughter. It is 
some time before they recover themselves 
sufficiently to speak, but when they can do 
so, they explain that whilst taking shelter in 
the cottage, they had been discussing the in- 
security of a friend's house ; and no doubt 
that was what the child had heard. 

Colonel Hardy could hardly believe it was 
so, but Hugh was too honest to deny that the 
voices that he had heard were certainly won- 
derfully like those of the gentlemen before 
him. Of course every one laughed heartily at 
such an ending to their wonderful fright ; and 
though they all declared it was quite as brave 
of Hugh and Rosie to come and warn .them of 
their peril as if there had been real dp^nger^ 
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still Hugh could never bear to hear the sub- 
ject alluded to, and made Rosie promise faith- 
fully never to repeat the story to Harry or 
the others. 

Fortunately the groom had not started for 
the police, so he was sent instead to Aunt 
Jane's house to tell cook and Mary that the 
children were safe, and to bring back some 
clean clothes for them to put on in the morn- 
ing. The children, in the meantime, were 
handed over to the housekeeper s care, who 
made them take off their wet clothes, and sit 
by the fire wrapped up in blankets till their 
beds were prepared ; and gave them all sorts 
of nice things for supper. 

Kosie was quite astonished to find it was 
only seven o'clock, and thought she had never 
spent so long a day in her life. 

Cook and Mary had been dreadfully alarmed 
by the children's long absence, and Mary was 
just putting on her bonnet ready to go and 
look for them, when the messenger from 
Colonel Hardy arrived. 

Some little time before, Aunt Jane had sent 
out invitations to a great many of her friendsj 
for a large evening party. Aunt Jane did 
not often give a party, but when she did give 
one, it was a very grand afl^ir indeed, and re- 

4 
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quired a vast amount of forethought and pre- 
paration. 

The children were perfectly delighted at all 
the bustle and excitement caused by the pre- 
paration for the great event, and considered 
that they assisted largely by running errands^ 
grating nutmegs, peeling almonds, and, in 
fact, making themselves generally useful. 

But when the day arrived, Aunt Jane and 
Martha felt the preparation was now too 
serious a business to run the risk of being in- 
terrupted by the children, so they were sent 
out for a walk till dinner-time. 

" Hugh,'' said Rosie, in a very melancholy 
voice as they walked along, " Martha will curl 
up my hair every night in those horrid curl- 
papers, and nurse never curls it at home ; she 
always says it curls best when left to itself, 
but Martha says she knows better, and it is 
so uncomfortable every night. And worse 
than all," she continued, " Martha is going to 
put it in papers this afternoon to make it curl 
well this evening. If it were only cut a little, 
it would curl as tight as possible." 

" Why don't you ask Aunt Jane to let you 
have it cut ?" asked Hugh. 

" I did," replied Rosie, " and she said I was 
to ask Martha." 
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" What did Martha say V inquired Hugh. 

*' That it was all nonsense/' replied Rosie, 
in a most doleful tone of voice. 

*'Well, Rosie, Til tell you what we will 
do !" cried Hugh. " I have sixpence in my 
pocket, and we'll go to a hairdresser's and you 
shall have your hair cut. Aunt Jane is sure 
not to be angry when she sees how nicely it 
curls. So come along quickly, we shall just 
have time to get it done before dinner." 

Accordingly the children hastened to the 
town, Eosie stifling any doubts she had as to 
the wisdom of the proceeding, by reminding 
herself that mother or nurse always cut her 
hair a little when it would not curl properly. 

They passed one or two grand-looking hair- 
dresser's shops, not liking to enter so large an 
establishment, and by-and-by they came to 
a small shop with a paper in the window 
saying that ladies' and gentlemen's hair was 
cut for sixpence. 

" This will do," cried Hugh, and marching 
in followed by Eosie, he said grandly to the 
man who stood behind the counter, "This 
young lady wants her hair cut a little, please 
to do it as quick as you can." 

" Certainly, sir," replied the man. ** Please 
to walk this way, miss," and he led the way 

4—2 
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to an inner room where a disagreeable-looking 
old wonoan was sitting. 

^' We don't allow gentlemen in the ladies' 
hair-cutting room, sir/' he said, as Hugh was 
about to follow Rosie. 

Rosie would gladly have escaped from the 
room and suffered all the torments which 
Martha could inflict with curl-papers, sooner 
than remain alone with the hairdresser and 
the very unpleasant-looking old woman. But 
the door was shut, and she had not courage 
to say th3,t after all she would not have it 
done. 

After whispering a few words to the old 
woman, the man placed a chair for Eosie 
away from the looking-glass, and began the 
operation of hair-cutting. 

'* I only want it just cut enough to make 
it curl nicely," said Rosie, timidly. 

" All right, miss," replied the man, snip- 
ping away at the golden curls. 

" There, miss," he said in a few minutes ; 
**you can put on your hat again now." 

^' Oh ! what have you done ? What have 
you done ?" cried Rosie, as on putting her ' 
hands to her head, which felt very uncomfort- 
able, she discovered that all her curls were 
gone ; and glancing on the floor, she saw her 
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curk lying there, and the old woman gather- 
ing them hastily up. 

" Oh, what will Aunt Jane say ? and mo- 
ther, and nurse, and everybody !" she cried, 
bursting into a flood of tears. 

" Come, come, miss," said the man, " you 
told me to cut your hair and I did it, so there 
is no use in making a fuss ; pay me 'the six- 
pence, and go out to your brother." 

Eosie's only reply was to rush to the door 
and escape to the street, where she astonished 
Hugh, who was walking up and down outside 
the shop, by seizing his hand and crying, 
" Kun, Hugh ! run I" 

And she did not slacken her speed till they 
were a long way from the shop. 

" Why, Eosie, what is the matter T cried 
Hugh, when at length they stopped run- 
ning ; " and, hollo ! what ^os the fellow done 
to your hair ? You do look queer !" and Hugh 
burst out laughing. 

'' Oh, don't, Hugh ! don't laugh ! isn't it 
dreadful T sobbed Rosie. 

Hugh recovered his gravity as soon as he 

could when he saw how distressed Rosie was, 

and tried to comfort her by reminding her 

that it would grow again. 

. But this was not much comfort, for as Rosie 
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remarked, it was not the loss of the curls she 
minded so much, as what Aunt Jane and 
every one would say to her shorn appearance. 



CHAPTEE VL 

" How late you are, children ; dinner has been 
waiting some minutes," was Aunt Jane's 
greeting to the children when they returned 
from their walk. Then, as her eyes fell on 
Rosie, she uttered an exclamation of horror, 
and cried, "Why, where have you been? 
What has happened to you ? Where are 
your curls V 

"The man cut them off!" sobbed Rosie, 
hardly able to speak for tears. 

" I took Rosie to have her hair cut," ex- 
plained Hugh, anxious to take the blame on 
himself; "and the man was a cheat, and 
cut all her hair off, when Rosie only told him 
to cut a little ; and / think he ought to be 
put in prison." 

Aunt Jane and Martha were too sorry for 
Rosie, when they saw how vexed she was, to 
scold much ; but they both agreed that she 
looked such a queer little figure as to be 
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hardly presentable at the party that evening ; 
and, of course, Hugh could not appear with- 
out her, as that would make every one ask 
where his sister was. 

They were both rather disappointed, as they 
had looked forward to the party after all the 
grand preparations that had gone on, but they 
consoled themselves by watching Aunt Jane 
arraying herself in her best dress and cap. 

" Now, Miss Rosie," said Martha, coming 
into the play-room where the children were 
flitting that evening to be out of the way, ** I 
shall just have time to see you into bed, the 
<5ompany have all finished tea, and the next 
thing will be to get supper ready. I'm afraid 
to leave those hired waiters alone for five 
minutes together, for fear they would break 
something." 

" Are you in bed ?" whispered Hugh at 
Hosie's door, a few minutes after Martha had 
seen the lights out in the children's rooms 
and gone downstairs again to see about 
supper. 

" Yes, come in, Hughie !" cried Rosie. 

" It does seem such a pity we can't see the 
people at supper, Rosie. I think it would be 
such fun," said Hugh. 
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" Yes/' assented Rosie, " I should like it 
dearly, but we can't, you know, Hugh." 

" I m not so sure of that," he replied ; ** I 
mean to try and see them at all events, and 
you won't be such a coward as not to come 
with me, will you, Rosie ?" 

" Of course I will go wherever you do, 
Hugh," she answered; '^but I can't fAin^ how 
you mean to do it.'.' 

" You'll see all in good time," was Hugh's 
answer, "only mind when the clock strikes 
nine, you must put on a petticoat and your 
flannel gown and be ready to come with me 
when I knock at your door. Don't put on 
too much, for we may have to scramble back 
to bed in a great hurry if we see Martha 
coming up. Supper is at ten o'clock," he 
continued, "and I heard Martha say the 
servants and waiters were going to have 
theirs at nine,!='^so I think the coast will be 
clear then." 

The dining-room at Aunt Jane's house was 
a large handsome room, and looked particu- 
larly nice with its long table spread with such 
a beautiful supper. 

There were three doors in this room, all of 
which, unless you looked very closely at them, 
appeared exactly alike. One door led into a 
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pantry, another was the proper door of the 
room and led into the hall, the third only- 
opened into a large cupboard. Any preserves, 
pickles, etcetera, likely to be wanted in the 
dining-room, were brought from the store- 
cupboard and placed here, but in the bustle 
of preparation for the party, in addition to its 
usual contents, a large pair of steps had been 
put into this cupboard, not even shut up, but 
as there was plenty of room for it they had 
been left all ready for use. 

Hugh's sharp eyes had seen these steps, 
and knowing the cupboard was not likely to be 
opened again that night, it had come, into hi& 
head that he and Rosie might make use of 
them to have a view of the company at supper. 
I said that unless you looked very closely, the 
three doors were alike ; but if you examined 
the cupboard door you would see one or two 
panes of glass at the top intended to light any 
one in the cupboard, and, as Hugh thought, 
the very thing for looking through at the 
assembled company. 

Rosie listened to hear the clock strike, and 
was quite ready when Hugh knocked at her 
door ; he was attired in a very airy costume, 
to be ready, as he said, for sudden flight into 
bed, should Martha's suspicions be aroused 
too soon. 
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Cautiously the children crept down, and 
peeped anxiously into the dining-room, fearing 
lest one of the waiters might still be there ; 
but no, it was perfectly empty, and they 
reached the cupboard, and ascended the steps 
undiscovered. 

The steps were turned from the door, so 
the children had to sit with their legs dang- 
ling over the top, in order to see through the 
panes of glass. 

The children had time to admire, and long 
for, all the tempting looking creams, jellies, 
and cakes, and to grow rather tired of their 
imprisonment before they heard the servants 
coming to make the final arrangements before 
summoning the guests. Cook and Mary came 
to look at the effect of their labours, and to 
the children's intense horror, they heard Mary 
Bay— 

*^ You might take a cake or two up to those 
poor dear children, Martha.'' 

And what a relief it was, after a moment's 
suspense, to hear Martha say — 

'^They shall have some cakes to-morrow, 
Mary ; but I won't disturb them to-night ; 
it's to be hoped they are sound asleep by this 
time." 

Shortly after the servants left the room, 
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and the, company entered. Hugh and Rosie 
dared not speak for fear of being heard, but 
they nudged each other now and then, and 
enjoyed the sight immensely. 

How amazed the ladies and gentlemen 
would have been had they known that two 
little watchers were present, perched up high 
enough to see all that passed, and noticing all 
that went on. 

" Hugh,'^ said Rosie at last in a low whisper, 
*' what shall I do ? I nearly sneezed just now ; 
I shan't be able to help it.'' 

" Don't / " whispered Hugh, earnestly. 
" Please, don't. They would be sure to hear 

you.'' 

" I can't help " began Rosie, when the 

dreaded sneeze interrupted her; but, fortu- 
nately for the children, the waiters made such 
a clatter at the moment that it passed un- 
heard. 

" I hope you will allow your little nephew 
and niece to come and spend a day with my 
little girls," they heard one lady say. " I 
shall be so glad for them to have some nice 
quiet playfellows, for I am very particular 
who they play with. I suppose they are gone 
to bed now ?" 

" Oh, yes, long ago," replied Aunt Jane. 
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'* My thiw time they are, no doubt, fast 
a«leep." 

Poor Aunt Jane, if she only .knew where 
her nephew and niece really are ! 

At length the supper was over, and the 
company rose. 

'* Allow me," cried a polite gentleman,, 
hastening to *thc door, and throwing it wide 
open — not, alas, the door leading to the hall,, 
but the cupboard door ; and there, before the 
astoriished eyes of all the grandly-dressed 
ladies and gentlemen, sat Rosie and Hugh 
perched on the top of the high steps, their 
little bare legs hanging down from beneath 
their night-gowns, for the shawls they had 
wrapped round them had fallen off, and besides 
tfieir night-gowns they had only on their pink 
flannel dressing-gowns. 

For a moment the astonishment of the 
visitors was so great that there was perfect 
silence ; but then came a great burst of 
laughter — no one could help it. They laughed 
till the tears ran down their cheeks. 

For a moment, too, Hugh and Eosie sat 
perfectly still, quite overcome at the sudden- 
neas of the discovery, and gazing helplessly 
at the astonished faces, and Aunt Jane's hor- 
rified expression and uplifted hands ; but the 
laughter seemed to awake them. Rushing 
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down the steps, and dragging Rosie with him, 
Hugh tore from the room and did not cease 
his breathless race till he was safe in his own 
room with the door shut. 

" Children,'' said Aunt Jane the next 
morning, " I hope you feel ashamed of your- 
selves. I never felt so shocked in my life as 
^hen Mr. Forbes opened the cupboard door, 

and I saw '' But here the remembrance 

of what she did see when the cupboard door 
•was opened, so overcame Aunt Jane that she 
could not go on, and tried in vain to kieep 
from laughing, but it was no use, and poor 
Aunt Jane laughed till she was quite exhaus- 
ted ; after that of course it was no use trying 
to scold, so the children got off very easily, 
more easily than they deserved, I fear. 

Aunt Jane was certainly growing merry in 
her old age, in fact, to use Hugh's expression 
in writing to Harry, she was ^'really a very jolly 
old thing: after all." Aunt Jane would have 
been amused to see this description of herself, 
but I don't think the expression would have 
shocked her as it would have done a few 
months ago. The lady who had wished for 
some *' nice quiet companions " for her little 
girls did not repeat her invitation to Master 
and Miss Stanley ; she considered them most 
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dreadfully misbehaved children, and not at 
all fit companions for her good little girls. 

Martha never failed after that eventful 
night to pay a visit to the children's rooms 
before going down to supper. 

But she need not have troubled herself. 
Rosie and Hugh had no wish to repeat their 
adventure ; they both felt they had had quite 
enough of nightly expeditions. 

A few days after their last adventure 
Colonel Hardy, the gentleman to whose 
house Rosie and Hugh had carried the alarm 
of robbers, came to call on Aunt Jane, and 
to invite Rosie and Hugh to spend a day 
with him and his wife. Of course the chil- 
dren were most anxious to accept this invita- 
tion, and as Aunt Jane was by this' time 
growing used to Rosie's shorn appearance, 
which had so much distressed her at first, she 
consented to their doing so, and the next day 
but one was fixed for the visit. 

Colonel and Mrs. Hardy were elderly people, 
and their only child was the son whom I 
mentioned before as being just about to start 
for India ; he had now left them, and they 
were quite alone. But though they had no 
children of their own. Colonel and Mrs. Hardy 
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were very fond of having little visitors to 
spend the day with them, or even sometimes 
to stay in the house for a week or two. Rosie 
and Hugh enjoyed their visit extremely; they 
went for a walkv with Colonel Hardy in 
the morning, and after dinner Rosie, at Mrs. 
Hardy's request, played her one or two pieces 
on the piano. Afterwards they went all over 
the garden and park, saw the cows milked 
and fed the hens and pigeons ; and, in fact, 
enjoyed themselves to their hearts' content. 
They could hardly believe that eight o'clock 
was really come when they heard the fly 
driving up to the door. 

A minute after, the servant announced that 
" a gentleman had called for Master and Miss 
Stanley." They thought it must be a mistake, 
and when Colonel Hardy told the servant to 
show the gentleman in, they fully expected 
to see Martha walk in. But no, it was a 
man's step they heard outside, and a gentle- 
man entered. The servant had scarcely time 
to announce " Mr. Stanley," before Rosie and 
Hugh had sprung to the door, and had their 
arms tightly round him. As soon as the 
children released him, Mr. Stanley introduced 
himself to Colonel and Mrs. Hardy, and 
explained that having returned home a few 
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days earlier than he at first intended, he had 
come down to Torquay to fetch the children, 
and on arriving at Aunt Jane's, and finding 
the children gone out, he had thought he 
would come in the fly for them, to give them 
a surprise, and to thank Colonel and Mrs, 
Hardy for their kindness to his little boy and 
girl. 

Aunt Jane would not have believed any 
one who had told her a few weeks ago, how 
sorry she should be to part with the children 
when the time came for them to leave her, or 
how gladly she would accept an invitation to 
pay her nephew a long visit in the spring. 
And Rosie and Hugh would certainly have 
laughed at any one who had told them how 
much they would enjoy their visit to Aunt 
Jane, and how sorry they would be to leave 
her. 

The tears came into Rosie's eyes, in spite 
of the joyful prospect of so soon seeing mother 
and all at home, when she kissed Aunt Jane 
and Martha, and said good-bye. And much 
as they disliked to see their darling vexed, 
the sight of those tears were very comforting 
both to Aunt Jane and her faithful servant, 
for they seemed to show that Rosie was really 
sorry to part from them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

After Rosie and Hugh's visit to Aunt Jane, 
Hugh and Willie began going to school to 
Mr. Jones, a clergyman who lived near, 
and who took a few pupils. Harry had gone 
to school to him for some years, and Hugh 
and Willie were very pleased to go with him ; 
'not that they were particularly fond of lessons, 
but they thought it so much more manly to 
go to a boys' school than to learn of Miss 
Butts, the governess, as they had hitherto 
done. The lessons at Mr. Jones's were harder, 
and the hours of study longer, but to Willie 
and Hugh the increased dignity made up for 
these disagreeables. 

One evening, when the boys were settling 
down in the schoolroom at home, to prepare 
their lessons for the next day, Hugh suddenly 
discovered that he had forgotten to bring 
a book from school, without which he could 
not learn the lesson which he would have to 
repeat the next morning. 

" Oh, dear, whatever shall I do V he cried. 

" How could you be so stupid as to forget 
it?" inquired Ethel, who, as well as Rosie, 

5 
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was preparing her le^^ns for Mi^ Butts, in 
the schoohx>oiiL 

*• You are a nice comforter l^ cried Hngh^ 
angrily. 

** Quarrelling won't do any good," remarked 
Harry, whilst Kosie looked indignantly at 
EtheL 

*' I shall go and fetch it,^ said Hugh, in a 
determined tone, for he expected some oppo- 
sition fix>m Harry and EtheL 

"I don't think Either would like your 
going, it s getting so dark," said Harry. 

"I'm sure uncle would be very angry if 
you did, Hugh," said EtheL " He is out, so 
vou can't ask him/' 

"Don't go, Hughie, dear," whispered 
Bosie. 

" But what can I do ?" asked Hugh, dis- 
consokttely. "I shall lose ever so many 
marks if I don't know my lesson to-morrow. 
It's only just seven o'clock." 

"I don't suppose father would mind my 
going," said Harry, " because he sent me with 
a note quite as late as this one evening, and 
as I go to bed later than you, I dare say I 
shall have time to do my lessons after I come 

^ Oh, thank you, Harry! You are ^ brick !'* 
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cried Hugh, joyfully, as his elder brother rose 
to go. 

Rosie followed Harry from the room, and 
fetched his hat and boots, and helped him to 
put on his great-coat, to show how grateful 
she was to him for going to fetch Hugh's 
book. 

It was towards the end of March, and a 
strong east wind was blowing, and as the 
roads were wet and muddy, it was not a 
particularly pleasant evening for a country 
walk through dark lanes. But Harry was so 
ready to do little kindnesses for other people, 
and especially for his brothers and sisters at 
home, that he never stayed to think whether 
a thing would be very pleasant to himself ; if 
some one else wanted it done, he did it if he 
could. 

He hurried along as fast as he could, 
anxious to do his errand and get back to his 
lessons as quickly as possible. 

It was quite a short walk to Mr. Jones's 
house, and Harry was soon there. 

The boarders who were doing their evening 
lessons in the school-room would gladly have 
persuaded him to stop a little while with 
them, so that they might have an excuse for 
ceasing work whilst chattering to their visitor. 

5—2 
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But Harry was not to be persuaded, and 
hastily explaining to the tutor the reason of 
his appearance at that late hour, though he 
did not say that it was Hugh's book he had 
come to seek, he looked for the book and 
soon set out on his walk home. 

He had gone half-way, and in a few 
moments would have reached a turn in the 
road, whence he would be able to see the 
lights shining from the windows at home. 

Suddenly he stopped, his heart beating 
loudly, and crouched down under the shelter 
of the hedge. 

What had caused his alarm ? 

What dreadful thing was in sight ? 

Harry was not generally a coward, never 
that worst kind of coward, a moral coward. 
He was as brave as possible when there was 
a fault to be confessed, or punishment to be 
borne. No fear of consequences ever led him 
to tell an untruth, to shield himself from 
blame. 

Nevertheless it must be owned that in 
some respects Harry was not so brave as could . 
have been desired. 

Years ago when he was a very little fellow, 
an unprincipled nursemaid had been in the 
habit of telling him foolish ghost stories, and 
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horrible stories of robbers and thieves which 
had frightened the poor child sadly. 

It was some time before nurse or mother 
found out what was going on ; and when 
they did so, the mischief was done ; for 
though Harry had years ago learnt how foolish 
and untrue these tales were, they had left 
such an impression on his mind, that he was 
far more easily startled than most boys of his 
age ; though much braver than he used to be, 
and, as I said before, not generally a coward. 

When he set out to fetch Hugh's book so 
good-naturedly that evening, he had no fear 
of meeting with anything to alarm him in the 
short and well-known walk to and from Mr. 
Jones's ; what then could have caused the 
sudden fright which made him shrink under 
the shelter of the high hedge ? 

Looking back, Harry had seen coming along 
the lane after him two enormously tall 
figures ! 

Nearer and nearer they came, stalking 
silently along in the dim light, looking so 
wonderfully unearthly and mysterious, that 
Harry shuddered and shivered with fright, 
and crouched lower and lower underneath the 
hedge. 

No sooner did the figures come tolerably 
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close to him, close enough for him to hear the 
slight noise they made in moving, a sound un- 
like any ordinary human footsteps, than Harry 
shut his eyes up tight, afraid to look lest he 
should see something dreadful ; and held his 
breath, dreading lest the mysterious passers- 
by should discover him in his hiding-place. 

It was some seconds before he ventured to 
look again, and when he did so, the figures 
had passed him, and had almost reached the 
turning in the road. 

No sooner were they out of sight, than 
Harry sprang from his hiding-place and rushed 
wildly along the road, never pausing to think 
that he was going quite away from, instead 
' of towards, home. His only object was to 
get as far away as possible from those dreadful 
figures ! 

" What a time Harry is !" cried Hugh, as 
the clock in the hall struck the half-hour, 
" Why, I could have been there and back in 
twenty minutes." ' - 

" He must have stayed to talk to some of the 
boarders, I should think," suggested Ethel. 

" Oh, I'm sure he wouldn't do that !" cried 
Rosie ; "he knew Hugh wanted the book at 
once." 
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^* Something must have happened to him," 
said Willie, solemnly. 

"Nonsense!" " Stuff 1" " Rubbish 1" cried 
the rest. Willie was rather apt to take a 
melancholy view of things, and his brothers 
and sisters always objected to his doleful 
suggestions. 

" It really is very odd that he doesn't 
come !" cried Ethel, as the clock struck a 
quarter to eight. 

"Perhaps we had better go and tell nurse 
that he is out," said Eosie. 

" Let us wait a few minutes longer," urged 
Hugh. 

But when the clock really struck eight, 
and Jane was heard coming upstairs with 
the school-room supper, they agreed that 
nurse really must be told of Harry's unac- 
countable absence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley were spending the 
-evening with a friend, and would probably 
not be home till after nine o'clock, so there 
was no chance of appealing to them. 

" Dear I dear ! dear 1" cried nurse, when 
Ethel, who was accompanied by Hugh, Eosie, 
and Willie, came into the nursery and told 
her of Harry's having gone out, and not having 
returned. " Poor dear boy, wherever can he 
have gone to ?" continued nurse. 



"^ 
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"Perhaps he has lost his way and fallen 
over the cliff!" suggested Jane, who always 
took the gloomy side of a question, and who, 
having brought up the supper tray, had come 
to look for the school-room party. 

"Don't you talk nonsense, Jane," cried 
nurse, angrily, none the less vexed with 
Jane for her horrible suggestion that the 
same idea had passed through her own 
mind. 

" What shall we do, nurse ?" asked Ethel, 
whilst Rosie began to sob at the bare idea of 
Harry's having fallen over the cliff. 

"Go down to the lodge, Jane," said nurse, 
" and ask Wilton to take a lantern and look 
for Master Harry in the lane, and if he doesn't 
meet with him there, he must go on to Mr. 
Jones's, and ask if he is there. Do be quick,. 
Jane," she added, as Jane proceeded to fetch 
her bonnet and shawl. 

All the children descended to the kitchen 
in order the sooner to hear the news that 
Wilton should bring back with him. 

Cook and the other servants were in a great 
state of alarm, Jane having paused on her 
way out to tell them the news that Master 
Harry was missing. 

Like Jane they took a very gloomy view of 
the case, and the anxious children were by na 
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means reassured by the comments they heard 
in the kitchen. 

Nine o'clock came and still no news. Willie 
was determined to keep awake till Harry 
came home, but he grew so sleepy that it 
was all he could do to keep his eyes open, and 
if he shut them for one minute, down went 
his head, and he woke with a start and tried 
to look very wide awake indeed, so that no 
one might suspect that he had had a nod. 

Nurse was in a dreadful state of anxiety. 
She had sent Jane upstairs to sit by the 
sleeping children, and had come to join the 
watchers in the kitchen. 

Every now and then one or other of the 
children or servants thought they heard a 
noise, and everyone started up, hoping it might 
be Wilton returning with Harry. But, alas ! 
it was only the wind blowing in the tall trees, 
or making the shutters creak. 

"Do go to bed. Master Willie, there's a 
good boy^" said nurse, noticing Willie's des- 
perate eflforts to keep awake. " I'll be sure 
to come and tell you the very instant Master 
Harry comes in ; do go now like a dear, good 
boy." 

** I couldn't, nurse ; I couldn't possibly go 
to bed till Harry comes home, and if I did, I 
shouldn't be able to sleep." 
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Whatever Willie might not have been able 
to do in the way of sleeping had he gone to 
bed, he was certainly able to sleep downstairs, 
for in a few moments his head gave a lower 
nod than ever, and coming against nurse's lap, 
remained quietly there, and Willie was sound 
asleep. 

" I am sure I heard footsteps then/' cried 
Ethel ; but she had said the same thing so 
many times before, and nothing had come 
of it, that no one troubled themselves much 
now. 

But this time it really was no mistake. 
Footsteps really were approaching, and every- 
one began to listen intently to hear if it was 
one person or two who was coming. 

No sooner did the footsteps come tolerably 
close than nurse and cook, followed by the 
whole party, flew to the back-door, fully ex- 
pecting to see Wilton and HaiTy ; and great 
was their disappointment to see the former 
standing there alone. 

"Where is Master Harry? Why didn't 
you bring him with you ?" demanded nurse 
fiercely, as if she thought Wilton was to blame 
for Harry's disappearance. 

" I've looked for him everywhere, and I've 
been to Mr. Jones's, and one of the gentlemen 
there told me that Master Harry had been 
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there a little past seven and had set off 
home again in less than five minutes," said 
Wilton. 

" It's very mysterious/' said cook, in a 
solemn whisper. 

Jane and the other maid-servants began to 
cry, and their example was followed by Ethel 
and Rosie. Willie had waked up by this 
time, and he and Hugh were trying hard not 
to follow the example of the girls. 

'* What shall we do ? what shall we do ?" 
cried nurse, quite bewildered with anxiety. 

"You had better go out again, Wilton," 
said cook : " call at Thomas's cottage, and ask 
him to go with you." 

" Thomas is gone with the carriage to fetch 
master and mistress from Clevedon," replied 
Wilton, " but I might take his boy with me," 
and so saying he departed once more, leaving 
the watchers more anxious than ever. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

^* What is the matter, nurse ? has anything 
happened to the children?" asked Mrs. 
Stanley, anxiously, when on arriving at home 
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the door was opened by nurse with signs of 
recent tears on her face. 

** It's not one of the little ones, ma'am — 
please to step in here," said nurse, as Mrs. 
Stanley was hastily beginning to run up to 
the nursery. 

" What is it, nurse ? what is it T cried 
Mrs. Stanley, following nurse into the dining- 
room with Mr. Stanley. 

" It's Master Harry, ma'am ; he went out at 
seven o'clock to fetch a book from Mr. Jones's, 
and he has never come home ! Wilton has 
been out to look for him, but he can't find 
him anywhere. He left Mr. Jones's almost 
directly after he got there, the gentleman told 
Wilton." 

Poor Mrs. Stanley was quite overcome at 
nurse's story, and her husband was also a good 
deal alarmed, though he could not imagine 
what harm could happen to a boy of Harry's 
age so near home. 

"Had any accident happened to him, 
Wilton would have found him in the lane ; I 
will go out at once with a lantern, and I 
dare say I shall bring him home all right," he 
said, reassuringly to his wife. 

When he set out running, Harry's fright. 
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as we have said, was so great that he never 
-considered that he was running away from 
home, his ..only thought was to put as great a 
distance as possible between himself and those 
horrible mysterious figures. 

On and on he ran without pausing for a 
minute, till coming across a heap of stones, 
he fell over it and rolled into the ditch ; for 
8ome time he lay there half stunned, then, 
hearing footsteps (those of Wilton if he had 
but known it), he was seized with the same 
unreasoning fear and ran on again. 

After a time he ventured to look back, and 
there close behind were the two mysterious 
figures stalking along as silently as ever ! 
With a wild scream, poor Harry sprang for- 
ward, and fell headlong into a pond of water, 
•which stood outside the gate of a farmhouse. 

The pond was not deep, and strong hands 
pulled Harry out before he had lost con- 
sciousness, and in a few moments he found 
himself in a comfortable farmhouse kitchen, 
wrapped in a large blanket in place of his wet 
clothes, and placed in an arm-chair beside a 
blazing fire. 

A kind-looking old woman was standing 
over him, and one or two girls and two tall 
lads in smock-frocks were standing near. 
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" You feel better now, my dear, don't you T 
said the old woman, giving Harry something 
hot to drink. 

" Why, I declare !" cried one of the lads, 
" it s one of Mr. Stanley's sons I Whatever 
could have brought him out at this time in 
the evening T 

" Something must have scared him to make 
him scream and run like that," said one of the 
girls. 

"Where are your manners, Susan? Talking^ 
about the young gentleman when he can hear 
every word you are saying," said the old 
woman reprovingly. 

** It was those dreadful, dreadful figures," 
said Harry, shuddering. 

^ ** What were they like, sir V asked one of 
the girls. 

" Oh, so tall and gaunt-looking ; and they 
didn't walk like men. I didn't see them very 
close, because I shut my eyes directly they 
came near," acknowledged Harry. 

" Whatever could it have been, mother ?" 
asked the younger girl. " Dear, I hope they 
won't come in here." 

" Don't be foolish, Susan ; don't you see 
you are frightening the young gentleman 
again ?" said her mother. 
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" Ha ! ha ! ha 1" laughed the two boys, to 
their mothers great annoyance, for she 
thought them very ill-mannered to laugh 
so. 

" Don't you see, mother ?" cried the eldest 
lad as soon as he could recover his gravity 
suflGiciently to speak. " It was seeing us on 
our stilts that frightened the young gentle- 
man so. I don't know what he took us for. 
I suppose he thought we were ghosts or some 
such rubbish as thaf 

And again he shouted with laughter, in 
Tvhich his brother and sisters joined, and 
even their mother. It did seem so very funny 
to them all that two lads on stilts should 
have frightened a boy into such a state, and 
made him fall into a pond. 

"How frightened Mr. Stanley and his 
mother will be about him. Run, Jack, 
quick, and let them know that the child is 
safe ; and say I'll be pleased to keep him the 
night if they will trust me with him, but if 
not they must send him some dry clothes to 
put on," said the old woman. 

Harry felt so ashamed when he heard what 
it was that had frightened him, that he shut 
his eyes, and pretended not to hear all that 
was said 
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Jack ran off, and when he got about half- 
way he met Mr. Stanley and Wilton, anx- 
iously searching in the ditches and hedges for 
Harry. 

Jack could scarcely keep from laughing as 
he told his story, and Stanley and Wilton, m 
spite of all the anxiety they had undergone, 
laughed outright." 

" Wilton," said Mr. Stanley, *' you go 
home and tell your mistress that Master 
Harry is quite safe, and I will go on with 
Jack to the cottage." 

Harry grew very red and ashamed when 
he saw his father come in ; and wished 
he had had courage to look at the figures 
as they passed near him, for then he would 
have seen that they were only boys on 
stUts. 

Mr. Stanley thanked the old woman for her 
care of his boy, and quite agreed with her 
that it would be better for Harry to remain 
at the cottage that night. 

Mr. Stanley called at Mr. Jones's on his 
way home to say that Harry was found; and the 
next day the boys were most eager to hear 
his adventures, which of course Harry would 
not tell, and Willie and Hugh were equally 
silent on the subject, though when alone with 
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Harry they could not resist teasing him a 
little about it. 

For a long time Harry could not bear to 
hear stilts mentioned, and got very red when- 
ever they were alluded to. 

To comfort him Hugh and Rosie divulged 
their secret about the robbers they thought 
they had discovered at Torquay, but as that 
was an instance of bravery rather than 
cowardice, Harry was not as much comforted 
as they had hoped and expected. 

" It seems warm enough for an excur- 
sion to the Leigh Woods," said Mrs. Stanley, 
coming into the school-room one morning 
before Miss Butts had made her appearance. 

" Oh, yes, mother ! Oh, how nice, aunt !" 
cried Rosie and Ethel and Maude. Maude 
came into the school-room for a little while 
every day now. 

" Shall we ask Miss Butts to give us a 
holiday to-morrow T inquired Rosie. 

" Yes, Ethel may do so ; and at the same 
time ask her if she would like to come with 
us. I shall have to go into Clifton, and I 
dare say Miss Butts would stay and take care 
of you in the woods. What I don't you like 
having her with you T added Mrs. Stanley, 

6 
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seeing the downcast looks of the girls. " I 
thought you were so fond of Miss Butts, and 
would be quite pleased at the thought of 
giving her a treat." 

" It isn't Miss Butts we don't like," ex- 
plained Bose, " it's the botany 1" 

" Botany !" exclaimed Mrs. Stanley ; " but 
what has that to do with it T 

" Miss Butts always tries to teach us botany 
when we go out with her," explained Ethel ; 
" and we don't like it when we go out for 
pleasure." 

" Oh ! you lazy girls !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Stanley. *' Good-morning, Miss Butts," she 
added, as that lady entered. " We were just 
speaking of you, and hoping you would con- 
sent to give your pupils a holiday to- 
morrow, and join us in an excursion to the 
Leigh Woods ; and I am sorry to say these 
lazy girls are begging that there may be no 
botany taught on the way." 

" I cannot persuade them to like botany 
when they are out walking," said Miss Butts, 
smiling good-humouredly. " If they would 
only take an interest in it, I should be so 
glad. Thank you very much," she added, 
" for asking me to go with you to-morrow; it 
will be a great treat for me." 
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These botany lessons, which were so ob- 
jected to by the girls, because they were given 
during their walks, had been commenced by 
Miss Butts two or three weeks before, 
when,' at Mrs. Stanley's request, she. took 
a walk with the girls every afternoon after 
lessons. 

The girls liked running about far better 
than listening quietly to Miss Butts' descrip- 
tion of the various plants they gathered in 
their walks, and at last a compromise had 
been made, the girls undertaking to walk 
soberly by Miss Butts' side, so long as they 
were in the lanes or road, provided that the 
instant they reached the fields, they should 
be free to do what they pleased. The girls 
kept their part of the agreement in the letter 
if not in the spirit ; but they walked so fast 
through the lanes and along the road, that 
poor Miss Butts could scarcely keep up with 
them, and had hardly any breath left to give 
her botanical lecture with, and was only too 
glad to reach the field, where she could rest 
quietly. 

When Harry, Hugh, and Willie came home 
to dinner, they were told of the proposed 
excursion, and Mrs. Stanley gave them a note 
to take to Mr. Jones, asking if they might 

6—2 
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have a holiday next day. Which request 
their master at oace granted. 

The next day the waggonette was at the 
door in good time, the provision basket was 
put in, and Mrs. Stanley, Miss Butts, and the 
three girls took their seats and waited im- 
patiently for the boys. 

They soon appeared bringing with them 
the swing, which they were accustomed to 
hang* on a large tree in a neighbouring 
field. 

" What are you bringing that for T asked 
mother; *' you don't want to take it with 
you, I suppose ?" 

" Oh, yes, indeed we do I" cried the boys^ 
** the woods will be such a splendid place to put 
it up in, and Thomas can place it quite securely 
before he drives you to Clifton." 

The girls added their entreaties to their 
brothers', and Mrs. Stanley yielded, rather ta 
Miss Butts' regret, who dreaded lest any 
accident should happen whilst the children 
were under her charge. 

The drive was not a very long one, and by 
half-past eleven o'clock the woods were 
reached. When they came to the place where 
Miss Butts and the children were to get out, 
Harry stayed with his mother, to hold the 
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horse, whilst Thomas went with Miss Butts 
and the children into the wood to put up the 
Bwing. 

" It is just possible that I may remain in 
Clifton for the night, and return by rail to- 
morrow," said Mrs. Stanley, before Miss Butts 
left her ; " but at all events the carriage will 
be here at four o'clock, and if I am not in it 
you will know that I mean to stay at my 
friend's house tUl to-morrow." 



CHAPTER IX. 



^^What are you doing with your fingers, 
Willie T asked Ethel, as they walked through 
the wood ; " you keep twiddling them about 
in the queerest fashion ; what are you 
doing ?" 

" I'm not twiddling them," cried Willie, in- 
'dignantly ; " I'm practising talking on them, 
and I can do it too, only not very fast. A 
boy at school showed me how to do it. It's 
■quite easy when you once get into the way of 
doing it. I don't mind showing you if you 
want to learn." 

"What nonsense!" cried Ethel; "what 
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good can that be to you ? You don't know 
any deaf people." 

"He may find it very useful some day, 
Ethel," said Miss Butts ; ** no one knows when 
or in what way their knowledge may be 
turned to account. Did you never hear the 
saying, * Can do is easily carried about with 
you V " 

'* No," repUed the children ; " what does it 
mean ?" 

" It means that having once acquired the 
knowledge of anything, it is no trouble to you 
to know that you are able to do the thing 
should occasion make it necessary. I can tell 
you a little story to explain my meaning if 
you like." 

" A story ! Oh, yes, that will be nice," and 
the whole party were soon seated on the 
smooth grass. 

" A lady I knew," began Miss Butts, " and 
who was very well off, took it into her head 
that she should like to learn to cook, so she 
took lessons and learnt to do it well, though 
people laughed at her, and said she would have 
plenty of servants always to do it for her. 
Then she learnt dressmaking, and after that 
she made an old servant teach her clear 
starching. Years went by and she married a 
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gentleman with only a small income. She 
had several children, and one day the bank 
in which was her husband's money and her 
own, fiiiled, and they had nothing left. They 
had to dismiss all their servants, leave their 
house, and settle on a small farm in America. 
Then she found out the value of * can do' ! 
She could cook well, and could make her 
children's clothes and her own, wash and iron 
their things, and sometimes even earn a little 
money by doing work for her less handy 
neighbours. Owing to their being able to 
avoid all unnecessary expense, they began 
before long to put by a little money, and have 
now a large farm, and are prosperous and 
happy." 

'^ Thank you," said the children, as Miss 
Butts finished her story; "that is very 
nice." 

" I am sure I would rather learn to cook 
than to read and write !" said Maude. 

" You had better learn to read first, Maude," 
cried Harry, " or how would you know what 
the cookery book said ?" 

*' Can you talk on your fingers. Miss Butts?" 
asked Willie, his mind still bent on his new 
accomplishment. 
. " No, Willie, I wish I could," she replied. 
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** I think when you have had a little more 
practice I must get you to teach me." 

" Yes, I will !" cried Willie, proud to think 
that he was able to teach his former governess 
anything. 

The time sped away so quickly that the 
children were perfectly astonished when Miss 
Butts told them that it was a quarter to four, 
and that it was time they should take down 
the swing and go to meet the carriage. 

" Nothing but a knife will undo it !" cried 
Harry, after many vain attempts to get the 
swing down. 

"Perhaps your coachman has one," sug- 
gested Miss Butts, as Harry looked at the 
swing in dismay, after turning all his pockets 
inside out in case the knife should be there. 

** No," said Hugh ; " I know he hasn't, be- 
cause I asked him to lend it to me on our way 
here, and he said he had forgotten to bring it." 

" Look, there are two men 1" cried Ethel. 
'^ I will run and ask them to lend us one." 

When she came up to the men and asked 
them to lend her a knife, they smiled plea- 
santly enough, but shook their heads. 

" Haven't you one, either of you ?" asked 
Ethel, much disappointed. Then to her sur- 
prise, one man began moving his fingers about 
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just like Willie; and the other man said, 
" My friend is deaf and dumb, and I am 
deaf/' 

" Willie ! Willie !" she cried ; on which 
Miss Butts and all the children ran to the 
43pot, and Willie with great glee explained to 
the men what it was they wanted. 

The men good-naturedly cut down the 
43wing for the children, and seemed qmte 
pleased at Willie's being able to talk to them 
so well. 

" Willie's * can do ' was very useful," re- 
marked Maude, and the rest agreed with 
her. 

They found Thomas and the waggonette 
awaiting them, Mrs. Stanley having remained 
in Clifton. Thomas had been wondering 
whatever had happened to Miss Butts and 
the children, and would have come to look for 
them, only he could not leave the horse. 

Willie's new accomplishment having proved 
so very useful ; the other children were most 
anxious to be able to talk on their fingers 
also, and Willie was proud to be able to teach 
them. 

Aunt Jane did not fail to pay her promised 
visit to her nephew's family. It was with 
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very differ ent feelings that her great-nephews 
and nieces looked forward to seeing lier, from 
what they would have done a year before ; for 
the account that Eosie and Hugh had brought 
home of their visit to Torquay, had consider- 
ably altered their opinion of Aunt Jane^ 
Aunt Jane s feelings, too, had very much 
altered; and though she still thought that 
one or two at a time would be far pleasanter, 
Rosie and Hugh had accustomed her to a 
good deal of noise and merriment. 

Considering that she was not particu- 
larly fond of children, Aunt Jane was 
not very wise to pay her visit just when 
she did, for Easter was near ; and the 
children always had a fortnight's holiday 
then. 

Every Easter the children had some treat, 
either an excursion if the weather was warn* 
enough, or a visit to Clifton, or else a party 
at home. The weather was unusually warm 
for the time of year, but as they had had a 
day in the woods so very recently, they all 
thought they should like best a day in Clif- 
ton. 

Aunt Jane would very much have preferred 
staying at home, but she knew that Mrs. 
Stanley would not go without her ; and the 
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children would have thought it no pleasure at 
all to go without mother. 

So Aunt Jane concealed her unwilHngness 
for the excursion, and endeavoured to take an 
interest in the various plans for amusement 
which the children formed. 

" You can't think how nice it will be, Aunt 
Jane," said Maude ; ** we shall go to the 
Zoological Grardens and see all the animals ; 
and only think, father says that very likely 
there will be some dear little baby lions ; and 
the keeper will let us nurse them, and you 
shall nurse them too. Aunt Jane !" she cried ; 
evidently feeling that she was conferring an 
immense favour and honour on her aunt 

" Oh, dear 1" sighed Aunt Jane to herself; 
this was worse than her worst fears. It was 
bad enough to accompany such a party to the 
gardens, but to be expected to nurse the baby 
lions, and enjoy doing so too ! It was really 
too much. But Maude never for a moment 
imagining that the prospect could fail to give 
her aunt pleasure, chattered on about the de- 
lights of the proposed excursion. 

But, alas ! the • day on which they had 
decided for their trip, turned out a wet one. 
It was a dreadful disappointment, especially to 
the younger ones ; because as the next day 
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was Saturday the excurRion had to be put off 
till Tuesday, Saturday and Monday being 
busy days. 

It was some time before father could per- 
suade Maude that with such torrents of rain 
outside, they really did not want any inside ; 
but at last her face cleared, and when she 
went to bed, she said she was " Very glad it 
had been wet, because if it had been fine, the 
pleasure would have been all over instead of 
to come.'* But when father said *' Perhaps 
they had better not go on Tuesday, because 
then on Wednesday the treat would be over," 
she told him " That wouldn't do at all." 

Tuesday, fortunately, was as fine a day ss 
could have been wished for, and the party set 
out in high spirits. Nurse with Frankie and 
May came as far as the gate to see theni 
drive off, and Rosie begged hard to take 
Frankie, promising to " keep him good," but 
to Aunt Jane's great relief, mother would not 
consent. He would have been decidedly 
worse than the baby lions. Aunt Jane thought ; 
but she wisely kept this opinion to herself. 

The gardens were looking very pretty, all 
fresh from the recent rains, and Aunt Jane 
quite enjoyed herself sitting on a bench with 
Mrs. Stanley, whilst the children roamed 
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about with their father. The baby liona 
turned out quite as delightful as had been 
expected, and Maude begged her father to 
buy her one to take home as a pet. She could 
scarcely believe that the little soft thing that 
lay on her lap could ever grow into a great 
cruel lion, but agreed that if it were likely 
to do so, it would not be a pleasant pet to 
have in the house. And when father sug- 
gested that it might possibly begin its savage 
life by devouring baby May, she was so dis- 
gusted with it that she immediately returned 
it to its keeper, and would have no more to 
say to it. 

When they had spent some time in the 
gardens and had looked at all the animals, 
ridden on the elephant, fed the monkeys with 
nuts and the swans in the pond with bits of 
biscuit, they went on to the Downs, and 
rambled about tUl it was time to go to the 
carriage which Mr. Stanley had ordered to 
wait for them near the suspension bridge. 

The drive through the woods and green lanes 
was very pleasant after the long and rather 
tiring day, for though only April, the weather 
was already very warm. Maude was so sleepy 
that she fell fast asleep with her head on 
mother's shoulder, and even Willie's head 
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gave a nod now and then, though he would 
not acknowledge that he was at all tired. 

The whole party were ready for bed early 
that evening, and the children's heads had 
scarcely touched their pillows before they 
were sound asleep. It was about one o'clock 
in the morning, when Hugh awoke, an un- 
usual time for him to wake, for he generally 
slept all night long. He wondered as he 
rubbed his eyes sleepily what o'clock it wa«, 
and why it was so dark. He felt sure it could 
not be so very early, because he could smell 
the fires being lighted, he thought. Presently 
he lay down again, but the smell of what he 
had taken to be the newly-lighted fires grew 
stronger and stronger, and to his surprise the 
room seemed full of smoke. That could not 
be fancy, for it made him nearly choke with 
coughing. 



CHAPTER X. 



*' Harry ! Harry !" cried Hugh, sitting up 
in bed ; *^ there is such a funny smell of burn- 
ing, and the room seems full of smoke. It 
Bmells now as if something were being 
singed 1" 
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But Harry was fast asleep, and his brother s 
voice only half awaked him. A muttered 
reply which sounded like ** bother !" was the 
only answer Hugh received from him. 

Supposing he must have been mistaken, 
Hugh lay down and tried to go to sleep again. 
But the smell of burning grew stronger, the 
smoke more apparent, and the boy became 
really alarmed. 

" Harry ! Willie !" he cried. '' Wake up, 
I'm sure something is on fire !" 

This time he succeeded in rousing his 
brothers, who perceived the smell and smoke 
as soon as they were awake. 

Harry's first move was to spring out of bed 
and rush to the door, but no sooner had he 
opened it, than to the horror of the three 
boys, dense clouds of smoke rushed in, almost 
suffocating them ; and through the smoke 
they could see large flames of fire darting up 
the staircase. 

What should they do ? 

Escape by the staircase was clearly impos- 
sible. By the window it was equally so, for 
their room was on the third story of the house. 

Stretching out of the window as far as 
they could with safety, the boys shouted 
loudly for help. 
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The rest of the household were also evi- 
dently aware of the fire by this time ; for a& 
the boys watched at the window, they saw 
the servants come flying out, some of them 
carrying part of their possessions with them. 
Some of the elder servants trying to save the 
plate and other things they knew their master 
valued. There was nurse too, with Frankie 
clinging round her neck, and Ethel and Rosie 
standing by. Next out rushed father with 
May in his arms, followed by mother. 

One glance at the group on the lawn 
sufiiced to show Mr. and Mrs. Stanley that 
their three boys were not there ; and a hasty 
look at the window showed them ' all the 
danger the boys were in. 

The part of the house in which the three 
boys slept was an addition to the original 
house, and the passage which led from the 
old part to the new was shut ofi* by a door. 
The only other bedroom in the new part was 
occupied by two maid-servants. These ser- 
vants were awaked by the smoke some 
minutes before the boys, and in their fright 
they had rushed ofi*, to save themselves and 
give the alarm, without waiting to warn the 
boys of their danger further than by calling 
to them as they passed their door. 
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They ran first to their fellow-servants and 
alarmed them, before going to their master 
and mistress. This caused some little delay, 
and it was some moments before Mr. Stanley 
could learn where the fire was ; by that 
time the staircase leading to the boys' room 
was in flames, and it was impossible to reach 
it except from the outside with a ladder. 

From what the servants had told him, Mr. 
Stanley hoped to find his boys on the lawn 
with the rest, but, as we know, they were 
not there. 

" A ladder ! get a ladder from the nearest 
farm!" shouted Mr. Stanley. "And you," 
he cried, turning to one of the other men, 
" ride for the fire engine ! Quick ! quick ! ride 
for life and death !" 

For some time the whole house seemed in 
great danger of being burnt, but having got 
all their children except the boys out of the 
house, and all the servants being safe ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley scarcely heeded the threat- 
ened destruction of their home, all their 
thoughts being occupied by the boys who 
still stood at the window shouting vainly for 
help. The servants being able to do nothing 
to save the boys or the house, beyond laying 
wet sheets on the roof of the unbumed part. 
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for the supply of water was not sufficient to 
check the flames, occupied themselves in 
bringing the furniture and valuables out on 
to the lawn. 

Mrs. Stanley stood with May in her arms, 
and the other children crying around her ; 
unable to take her eyes off the window where 
her boys stood, and yet dreading every in- 
stant to see the hungry flames, which kept 
creeping and leaping nearer and nearer to 
them, reach them at last and shut them out 
from her sight for ever. 

Mr. Stanley shouted to the boys, bidding 
them keep up their courage, for a ladder waa 
coming and must soon arrive ; but it seemed 
doubtful if his voice could reach them amidst 
the noise of the flames, and the sound ' of 
falling chimney-pots and bricks. Perhaps it 
was as well that Mr. Stanley did not know 
that at the first place to which the man ran 
for the ladder, none high enough to be of any 
use was to be had ; the long one having been 
lent to another farmer the previous day. 

Presently they saw Harry, who had dis- 
appeared from the window some seconds be- 
fore, appear laden with sheets which he was 
tying together to make a rope. 

" Tell him to stop, Henry !" cried Mrs. 
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Stanley to her husband. **He can never 
reach the ground with that, he will certainly 
fall and be kUled." 

At that moment, however, the watchers 
saw a flame of fire shoot out close to the 
window, and they knew that unless the boys 
escaped at once, all hope was over. 

Aunt Jane, who stood with the others in 
the garden, had some minutes ago desired the 
servants to fetch a bed, foreseeing that it 
might be useful in such an emergency as the 
present. This bed was now placed beneath 
the window in case the sheets should give 
way. 

It seemed an immense time to the anxious 
watchers before Harry had tied the knots 
securely ; but in reaUty it was only a few 
seconds. 

When the rope was ready, Harry gave one 
end to Hugh and pulled it to make sure it 
was secure ; and then lost no time in fasten- 
ing it round Willie's waist, and lowering him 
from the window. 

" Good-bye, Willie," he said, as the little 
fellow climbed on to the window-sill. " Kiss 
mother for me, if I don't get down." 

'' Oh, Harry, I can't go 1 I shall be killed,'' 

7—2 
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cried the poor child, shuddering as he looked 
at the distance he had to drop. 

" Oh, yes you can, Willie,'' said his brother ; 
" hold tight to the rope, and you will be all 
right." 

A glance back at the flames decided him, 
and in a moment he hung suspended in the 
air; slowly as it seemed to the anxious 
watchers he descended, but, alas ! the rope 
did not reach within fifteen feet of the ground. 

" Loose the rope from round your waist, 
and let yourself drop ; we will catch you 1" 
shouted his fiither. But Willie's courage was 
not equal to this, till Aunt Jane cried out, 
" Harry and Hugh will be burnt if you are 
not quick !" 

With trembling fingers he began to undo 
the knot, and, as it was fortunately hx from 
secure, he fell to the ground much sooner than 
he bad expected. 

Almost before he touched the bed his father 
caught him, so he escaped all injury. 

The moment Willie was in safety, the boys 
at the window drew up the rope. 

You must go first, Hugh," said Harry ; , 

you are the next youngest." 

'* No, indeed, you go, Harry ; do please go 
next," pleaded Hugh. 
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" I couldn't do it, Hugh ; it's my place to 
be last, the eldest always ought to be. The 
quicker you go, the quicker I shall follow. 
Good-bye, old fellow ; I won't tie the rope, and 
then you will drop more easily." 

Hugh resisted no longer, but taking the 
rope, he let himself down from the window. 
He went none too soon, for as he left, a flame 
came nearer than ever, scorching Harry's 
face, and burning his hand which was against 
the wall. 

Hugh dropped the rope as soon as he could 
go no farther with it, and falling on to the 
bed and being caught like Willie by his 
father, he escaped unhurt. 

" The engines ! the engines ! the ladder ! 
the ladder !" shouted the watchers ; but Harry 
could not wait although they were in sight, 
for the flames were close to him ; there was not 
a moment to lose. 

Breathlessly his father and mother and 
the others watched him as he began his 
descent, and in a moment a cry of horror rose 
from all the spectators. The rope of sheets 
was on fire ! Almost as soon as they had 
seen this, the rope was burnt through, and 
Harry fell from a great height to the ground. 

At first, every one thought he must be 
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killed, but thanks to Aunt Jane's precaution 
in having the bed brought out, that was not 
the case ; but he was insensible, and a groom 
was sent for the doctor, whilst the injured 
boy was removed to a neighbour s house. 

After the arrival of the engines the fire was 
soon extinguished, and the older part of the 
house entirely escaped, only the part in which 
the boys slept being injured, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley were too thankful at the escape of 
their children to make much lament over the 
loss they had sustained. 

Harry was ill for some time ; he had been 
badly burned in several places and had 
sprained both his leg and arm in his fall ; but 
these seemed trifling injuries when they con- 
sidered how much worse they might have been. 

It was some time before the cause of the 
fire could be ascertained, but at last one of 
the servants who slept in the new part of the 
house confessed that on the night of the fire 
she had been reading in bed with a candle 
placed on a chair beside her, and having 
fallen asleep did not wake till the room was 
full of smoke and the curtains on fire. 
Rousing her fellow-servant, she had rushed 
from the room, and in their fright had selfishly 
neglected to awaken the boys. 
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The shock made Mrs. Stanley quite ill, and 
Aunt Jane was invaluable as a nurse to her 
and Harry. For some days a greater sorrow 
than any seemed likely to be the consequence 
of the fire, for baby May had the croup in 
consequence of the long exposure to the night 
air, and for some days her life was considered in 
great danger ; but God spared their darling, 
and before long she was quite well again. 

Directly after the fire, Mr. Stanley bought 
a high ladder, so that if such a terrible thing 
happened again there might be a means of 
escape at hand. 



CHAPTER XL 

*' Whebe shall we go to this summer, I won- 
der ?" was the frequent remark of one or 
other of the Stanley children, during the 
month that preceded the summer holidays. 

It was always a grand subject of conver- 
sation and consultation for weeks before the 
move took place, where they should go to. 

The little ones liked the idea of going to 
the same place they had been to the summer 
before. They always enjoyed themselves so 
much wherever they went, that it seemed to 
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them no other place could be so delightful, 
till they went to some fresh place, and then 
they thought they liked that best. Not so the 
elder pnes ; they liked trying fresh places, where 
there were new walks to explore, and new 
sights to see. They did not always go to the 
sea-side as they had sea-air at home, and did 
not need the sea-breezes as children whose 
homes lie inland do ; but still they liked 
going to the sea-side best of all. 

On the present occasion, Seabay had been 
chosen as the place to which they were to 

go. 

Two years had passed since the events re- 
corded in the last chapter, more than two 
years indeed, for then it was only April and 
now it was June. Quiet uneventful years 
they had been, bringing no great changes 
with them. 

The choice of Seabay pleased all the chil- 
dren, for father told the little ones there was 
plenty of nice sand for them to dig in ; and 
plenty of pretty shells to pick up. And the 
elder ones were delighted at the prospect of 
meeting some cousins who, with their father 
and mother, were also going to spend their 
holidays at Seabay. 

Mr. Jackson was Mrs. Stanley's youngest 
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brother, and it was he who, with his wife 
and children, purposed spending a month or 
two at Seabay, to be near his sister and her 
children. 

Robert and Richard, or, as they were com- 
monly called. Bob and Dick, Mr. Jackson's 
sous, were twelve and thirteen years old, and 
his little daughter Mabel only six. 

Mr. Jackson was a great favourite with all 
his nephews and nieces, they thought no one 
ever knew so many new games or such nice 
ones as Uncle Arthur ; and they considered 
the stories that he told them much more 
interesting than any they ever read in their 
tale books. The children were very fond of 
Aunt Amy also, but she was not strong, and, 
like Aunt Jane in former days, felt the little 
Stanleys rather too many for her. 

Uncle Arthur had often visited Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley, and Aunt Amy had sometimes 
come with him ; but the cousins had not met 
before since Hugh was a year old, though 
they had often heard of each other, and sent 
letters and presents to one another. 

It was, therefore, a great pleasure to them 
to hear that at last they were really to see 
these often-talked-of cousins, and to live close 
to them for some weeks. 
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Fortunately, the expected pleasure turned 
out to be as great as had been hoped for, and 
the Stanleys were delighted with their new 
companions. 

Every day some fresh pleasure arose, and 
Uncle Arthur seemed never tired of proposing 
fresh schemes for enjoyment. 

The little ones found plenty of amusement 
in playing on the sands with little Cousin 
Mabel, or taking off their shoes and stockings 
and wading in the sea, after nurse had tucked 
up their hoUand frocks. 

Ethel preferred taking a book and sitting 
quietly either with her two aunts, or under 
the shadow of a rock by herself; or else 
taking a quiet stroll with Uncle Henry, to 
joining in the noisy merry scrambles in which 
Harry, Rosie, Hugh, and Willie were only 
too happy to accompany Uncle Arthur and 
their cousins. 

Of course as Ethel was Mr. Stanley's niece, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jackson were not really Ethels 
uncle and aunt, but she always called them 
so. 

One day when Mr. Stanley and Mr. Jack- 
son had gone a longer excursion than usual, 
and had not taken any of the children except 
Harry with them, the children asked if they 
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might have a little picnic by themselves on a 
beach a short distance off. As they were 
accustomed to going about by themselves, 
Mrs. Stanley and Mrs. Jackson consented, 
thinking that they could come to no great 
harm. 

Numerous little packages of sandwiches 
and buns were made immediately, for each 
<5hild carried his or her own packet of eatables, 
and so did away with the necessity for a pro- 
vision basket. 

The party consisted of Ethel, Hugh, Rosie, 
and Willie, and their cousins Bob and Dick. 
They set out in high spirits, and the little 
ones, who would gladly have gone with them, 
watched their departure, and kissed their 
hands to them as long as they were in 
sight. 

The day was all that could be desired for 
an excursion, the sun shone brightly, the blue 
sky had only cloud enough to afford a little 
shade now and then, and a fresh sea-breeze 
was blowing. 

Their road lay for the most part througli 
lanes with high hedges, which afforded a 
welcome shelter from the heat of the sun. 
They were a merry party, and chattered and 
laughed as they went along. 
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" What a lazy set of people you are !" re- 
marked Bob. " Why, Dick and I have had a 
splendid swim with father' before breakfast 
this morning ; you lose half the fun of being 
at the sea-side by getting up so late !" 

" Oh, dear, it's quite disagreeable enough 
having to get up when one is called," returned 
Hugh. 

At last the lane ended, and after crossing a 
piece of common the children stood on the 
cliff above the beach where they purposed 
holding their picnic. 

*' Don't you think it would be a good plan 
if we were to eat part of our provisions 
before we go down to the beach T suggested 
Dick. 

This proposal met the approbation of the 
whole party, and thigy were soon seated on 
the grass enjoying their buns after their walk. 

*' This is jolly I" said Hugh ; and the rest 
agreed with him heartily. 

" Well, it won't do to stop here all day/^ 
said Bob, when the buns were all eaten. 
" There is a cave on the beach that I want ta 
see, and if the tide gets much higher we shall 
be too late." 

So the children being rested and refreshed^ 
set out to descend the cliff. 
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" I wonder who that boat belongs to ; I 
wish the owner would ask me to take a row 
in it/' said Hugh, pointing to a small pleasure- 
boat which lay high and dry on the farther 
end of the beach. 

" What fun it would be," cried Dick ; " why 
shouldn't we take French leave and go with- 
out asking ? we should do the boat no harm, 
Tm sure." 

'^Oh, let usl it would be jolly," said 
WiUie. 

" Nonsense I" said Bob ; " how could you 
think of such a thing, Dick V 

By this time the beach was reached, and 
Bob immediately began to search for the 
cave of which he had heard. It was not long 
before they found the entrance, and were de- 
lighted with its arched roof and sides spark- 
ling with drops of wet like diamonds. 

" What a splendid place 1 let us explore it," 
cried Hugh. 

" I shall sit down and read," said Ethel, 
who had not forgotten to bring a story-book 
with her. 

" Let us pretend that we are prisoners shut 
up in a dungeon, and that we are trying to 
find some way of escape," proposed Bob ; 
" and as Ethel would rather stop here and 
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read, we can pretend that she is the sentry 
who guards the door." 

" Capital !*' cried the children, " that will 
be great fun." 

" Ethel," said Bob, before setting off with 
his party of explorers, " mind you really do 
keep watch and call us if the tide seems getting 
high. I wish I had looked in to-day's paper 
to see at what time it is high tide. 

As soon as her cousins had left her, Ethel 
seated herself with her back to a rock near 
the entrance of the cave and began to read, 
but finding the sun unpleasantly hot she 
moved some little way into the cave and was- 
soon absorbed in her book, quite forgetting 
that from her present position she could not 
watch the rising tide, and forgetting, too, 
BoVs request to her to keep a look-out and 
recall them in time. 

Whilst Ethel was engaged with her book, 
the exploring party had gone nearly to the 
end of the cave, and at last seated themselves 
on some pieces of rock, to rest and eat the 
remainder of their lunch. 

" How far do you suppose the tide comes 
into this cave. Bob V* asked Dick. 

*' Farther than where we are now, at all 
events," answered his brother. " Look at the 
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sea- weed which the tide has left. I expect it 
goes right up to the end of the cave." 

" Dear me !" said Dick, with a shudder ; " I 
shouldn't care for the tide to come up and 
catch us here. Hadn't we better turn back T 

" Oh, we are all right/' replied Bob. " Ethel 
will be sure to keep watch and warn us in 
time." 

" Fm sure / would not answer for her doing 
so ; when once Ethel begins to read, she is no 
good to anybody/' said Hugh. 

" Well, then, perhaps we had better turn 
back, if Ethel is not to be trusted as sentry/' 
said Bob, who, being the eldest of the little 
party, when Harry and Ethel were away, took 
the lead. 

Accordingly they began to retrace their steps 
towards the entrance of the cave. Still they 
did not hurry themselves particularly till 
they reached the place where Ethel was 
sitting sound asleep, then the laugh they 
began to raise at her expense died away, for 
though they could not see the sea from where 
they stood, they could hear a sound of waves 
so close, that they hardly needed to run to 
the entrance before they realized their terrible 
danger. 

What a sight it was that met their gaze 
when they rushed forward ! 
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Where was the smooth strip of sand along 
which they had walked in coming to the 
cave ? all gone ! Nothing but sea every- 
where ! What should they do ? 

For a moment their misfortune so com- 
pletely overwhelmed them, that they stood 
motionless and speechless. 

Bob was the first to break the silence : " I 
wiQ try and swim to that boat which we noticed 
on the beach as we came down the cliflF, and 
bring it round to you. It seems our only chance, 
and if the sea were not so rough, I think I 
could manage it ; anyhow I shall do my best." 

While he spoke. Bob had taken off his coat 
and waistcoat and boots, and was ready to 
start. 

" There is no time to lose,*' he cried, as a 
wave came sweeping up, obliging the children 
to retreat farther up the cave. 

"Good-bye all," and with a kiss to his 
brother, Bob plunged into the water. 



CHAPTER XIL 



Very anxiously did those whom he had left 
in the cave watch the swimmer as long as he 
was in sight. Now and then a huge wave 
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seemed to swallow him up, and then the 
watchers' hearts sank with fear ; but the wave 
passed on, and again they beheld Bob strug- 
gling manfully in the water, and their hopes 
rose again. 

Poor Bob ! he felt that the life or death 
of his brother and cousins depended on his 
exertions, his arms and legs ached ; his head 
felt giddy, he felt as if he could not go on. 
But " I must, I must !" he kept repeating to 
himself, over and over again. 

But, ah ! what is this dreadful pain he feels 
in his leg ? He has felt it once before when 
bathing with his father, he knows only too 
well that it is cramp. He feels that all is 
lost ! Death seems so near him. Death not 
for himself alone, but for all he has left in the 
cave. One effort more, one cry to his Father 
in heaven, a gurgling of water in his ears, 
and Bob has sunk beneath the waves ! 

Fisherman Jack and his son have had a long 
day's fishing ; their labours began at three 
o'clock this morning, and they are making 
for home now, and thinking of the good tea 
that mother is sure to have provided for 
them. The boy is tired out, and leans half 
asleep against the side of the boat. 

8 
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Suddenly he rouses up and cries, " Father^ 
I heard a cry !" 

"Nonsense, lad, you were dreaming," re- 
plies the man. 

" No ! no ! father, it was a cry of distress, 
persisted the boy, "and there it is again. 
This time the man heard it too, and looking 
carefully at the waves, they see a boy's form 
in the water. 

No thought of tiredness, no excuse of 
weary limbs prevents their going to the rescue 
then ; and in a few moments poor Bob ia 
safe on board the fisherman's boat. 

For some moments the fisherman fears it 
is only a lifeless body which he has on board ; 
but soon Bob opens his eyes, heaves a deep 
sigh, and whispers as loud as he can, " The 
cave ! the cave !" 

" What do you say, lad ?" asks the man, not 
understanding; and Bob, who feels very queer 
and giddy, tries to explain, but can only re- 
peat, " The cave ! the cave 1" 

" Father," says the boy, " it's the cave he 
is talking of, maybe he has left some one 
there." 

" We must go and see for charity's sake, 
lad," replied the man; "but I fear it is a 
bad look-out for any one who is in the cave 
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by this time. When once the sea begins to 
run into the cave, it goes up so quickly that 
it soon fills it to the very end. However, we 
can but go and see." 

Whilst he was speaking, the man with the 
boy's help had turned the boat, and was steer- 
ing towards the cave. 

When Bob came to himself and was suffi- 
ciently recovered to sit up and look about 
him, the boat was at the entrance of the 
cave, which to his horror seemed full of 
water. 

" Do you know of any one being in the 
cave T asked the fisherman, seeing that the 
young gentleman was now able to speak. 

" Yes," said Bob, sadly ; " my brother and 
four cousins ; but they must be drowned by 
this time." 

" Maybe not," said the man ; " anyhow, 
we'll go in and see," and by careful steering he 
made the boat dart up the cave. 

It seemed so dark inside after the bright 
glare of the sun that they could hardly 
see anything ; and the waves made so much 
noise rushing up the cave that they could 
hardly hear each other speak. 

Fortunately, the fisherman had with him a 
lamp, which he desired the boy to light. He 
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always carried it with him on his fishing 
excursions, in case of being out late at night. 

It was a dreadful moment of suspense for 
Bob whilst the boy lighted the lantern. 

What would its light reveal ? Where 
amidst the raging waters could the five chil- 
dren have found safety ? Might they not have 
arrived just too late ? 

Quickly these thoughts passed through 
Bob's mind ; and in a moment the lamp shone 
amid the darkness around, revealing to his 
delighted eyes the five children perched on 
the very top of a high rock, round which the 
waves were dashing. 

To the poor children who had been expect- 
ing the water to reach them every moment, 
the lamp seemed a star of hope indeed. They 
had long ago despaired of any rescue coming, 
and it had added to their sorrow to think 
that poor Bob, in his efforts to save them, 
must have perished all alone. 

Hand in hand they were awaiting the 

moment when the hungry waves, whose 

spray they already felt, should at last cover 

the rock, and they should be lost beneath 

them 

Ethel was so overcome with remorse at 
having been to some extent the cause of the 
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misfortune that she scarcely heeded anything. 
Her cousins had to rouse her up to action 
every time it became necessary to retreat 
farther up the cave. 

Hugh had his arm round Rosies neck, 
determined that even in death they would be 
together. 

Dick's mind was occupied with Bob, he did 
so hope and pray that he might have reached 
the shore in safety, though he had not been 
able to bring a boat to their rescue. 

Poor little Willie seemed the most lonely 
of them all, he was naturally rather shy, and 
always dreadfully afraid of being laughed at, 
but now he proved himself as brave as any of 
his companions, and it was his voice that was 
the first to raise a cry to Heaven for help. 
You may imagine the joy of coming at once 
from the depths of despair to the certainty of 
safety. It seemed almost too good to be 
real ! 

No time was lost when once those in the 
boat caught sight of the children they were 
seeking, and one after another they were 
helped into the boat. 

It was rather a heavy load for the little 
boat, which, indeed, would not have carried 
them all in safety if the fisherman had not 
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thrown his heavy nets overboard. This he 
did cheerfiilly, counting their loss nothing 
compared with the safety of the children. 

Once safely out of the cave, the bravest of 
the children gave way, and overdone with the 
suspense and terror they had undergone, 
burst into tears. 

It did not take long to reach the shore, 
and when they had landed, the fisherman 
would have them come to his Qottage, which 
was close at hand, to be warmed and dried. 
Bob, who of course was wet through after 
his swim, was arrayed in Bill the fisherboy's 
Sunday suit. 

The fisherman's wife was greatly distressed 
at the pale faces of her unexpected guests, 
and insisted on their having some nice hot 
tea and some bread and butter before setting 
out on their walk home. 

Half way to Seabay, they met Mrs. Stanley 
and Mrs. Jackson, who had become alarmed 
at the children's long absence, and had set 
out, hoping to meet them. 

Great was their surprise to see Bob in his 
changed dress, and it made them fear at once 
that something had happened. When they 
heard what that something was, their horror 
was great, but not greater than their thank- 
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fulness to the good fisherman, and to Him 
who had sent him to their children's aid in 
time. Equally great was Mr. Stanley and 
Mr. Jackson's gratitude when they returned 
later in the evening, and heard the story. 
They shuddered at the thought that a few 
minutes more, and instead of coming " just in 
time," the help would have arrived "just too 
late." 

Mr. and Mrs. Jackson felt proud that Bob 
should have shown so much courage and 
endurance, and been the means of saving his 
own life and those of his brother and cousins. 

"Aunt Mar}'-, I am afraid you will never 
trust the children to me again ; if I had kept 
watch, this dreadful accident would not have 
happened," said Ethel to her aunt, the even- 
ing of the day of their adventure, when she 
wished her good-night. 

" I am far too thankful to have you all back 
in safety, to blame any one, Ethel," replied her 
4i.unt ; " and I feel quite sure you will never 
forget the lesson you have learnt to-day, and 
will be more careful in future." 

" Indeed I will, Aunt Mary," cried Ethel, 
4Bealing her promise with a kiss. 

The next day Mr. JacksoD, Mr. Stanley, 
Bob, and Harry, all went to the fisherman's 
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cottage, and fortunately found him at home* 
The two fathers hardly knew how to thank 
the man sufficiently for saving their chil- 
dren ; but he said it had ** not been much 
trouble," and steadily refused to accept any 
reward for his good deed, and indeed seemed 
quite reluctant to take payment for the nets 
he had thrown away in order to save the 
children. Mr. Stanley, however, found out 
that he had no watch, and thinking that would 
be a useful present he sent to London for one ; 
on which he had engraved the date of the 
children's adventure. 

To Bill, Mr. Jackson sent by the children a 
warm great- coat, with which he was highly 
delighted. 

The children often went to see the fisher- 
man and his wife and boy whilst they wete 
at Seabay. They were delighted to drink tea 
in the cottage, and eat some of the fresh fish 
that Bill and his father had caught ; and they 
liked to listen to the long tales the fishermaa 
was only too happy to tell them, of the daya 
when he was mate of a vessel that went to 
New Zealand. They soon learnt that Bill's 
greatest wish was to go to sea, to go in the 
navy if possible. When they repeated this 
at home, Mr. Stanley said he thought he 
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might be able to get Bill on board a training 
ship ; and having ascertained that his father 
would be willing for him to go, he made in- 
quiries and was soon able to announce that 
he had succeeded in procuring a berth for 
Bill on board a good training ship. 

The boys and Rosie made an excursion to 
the fisherman's cottage to tell this good news. 
and great was Bill's delight at hearing that 
he really would be a sailor on a man-of-war 
some day. His father was almost equally 
pleased, though he said he should miss Bill 
when he went out fishing; but the poor 
mother cried bitterly, and said she should 
miss her Bill every hour of the day. Bill 
said he would not go if it vexed his mother 
so, but she would not let him give up his 
prospects of getting on, to please her ; and 
dried her eyes and tried to talk and smile. 

Mr. Stanley and Mr. Jackson msisted on 
providing all that Bill required to set him 
out for his new life, and Mr. Jackson promised 
to write to a friend of his who lived near to 
where the trairiing ship was stationed, to ask 
him to see Bill safely on board ; and to learn 
how he got on, from time to time. 

The time was drawing near now for leaving 
the sea-side and beginning lessons once more ; 
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indeed, both families had prolonged their 
stay at Seabay much longer than they had 
intended when they came. 

The children were dreadfully sorry to think 
that the pleasant holidays had really nearly 
come to an end, and said if possible they 
must enjoy themselves more than ever this 
week, because it would be the last. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



" We really ought to do something especially 
nice this week. Uncle Arthur," said Hugh one 
morning ; " the day for leaving is getting so 
dreadfully close at hand. Do think of some 
excursion to take us, please." 

'* You have been nearly all the excursions 
in the neighbourhood I think ; there is cer- 
tainly the ruined castle, but that is such a 
long way off," replied Mr. JacksOn. 

" A ruined castle ! oh, how nice 1" cried all 
the children together. 

" Oh, father ! oh. Uncle Arthur I you must 
please take us to see that. It would never 
do to leave Seabay and not see a ruined 
castle which was anywhere near it !'' 

"Much you care for the castle, you rogues !" 
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replied Mr. Jackson. ''An excursion is what 
you want; and I suppose, as this is our last 
week here, you would think me dreadfully 
hard-hearted if I refused to take you. We 
shall have to drive there, for it is too far for a 
walk.'' 

"Thank you. Uncle Arthur t/' "Thank 
you, father !" cry the children, as Mr. Jackson 
goes off to inquire if a waggonette large 
enough to take the party can be had for the 
next day. 

Any one passing the Stanleys' lodgings early 
next morning would have been amused to 
see such a number of anxious little faces at 
the windows, all eager to ascertain whether 
it is going to be fine for their excursion. 

The bright sunshine soon assures them 
that there is every prospect of its being a 
glorious day, and they jump into bed again 
to wait till Jane comes to call them ; feeling 
sure that she is most dreadfully late, till they 
hear a neighbouring church clock strike five, 
and discover that their excitement and expec- 
tation has awaked them a great deal too early. 

Whilst they are wondering whatever they 
shall do to pass the time till seven o'clock 
comes, they fall fast asleep, and when 
Jane really comes knocking at the different 
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doors, she is answered in very sleepy tones ; 
and the children feel sure they have only slept 
five nainutes since they heard the clock strike. 
But soon they remember what they are going 
to do to-day, and make haste to dress, and 
are downstairs assisting nurse to get the pro- 
visions ready long before the prayer-bell rings. 

This is an excursion on a much grander 
scale than any they have had before, and they 
are to take a hamper containing cold pies and 
tarts, and plates, and knives and forks, and 
lots of other things. Mr. Stanley and Mr. 
Jackson are going in the waggonette with the 
seven elder children, and Mrs. Stanley and 
Mrs. Jackson are to follow in an open 
carriage with Maude and Mabel, and Mabel's^ 
nurse. 

Rosie wanted Frankie and May to be 
allowed to come also, but Mrs. Stanley was. 
afraid they would get very tired before the 
others were ready to return home ; so nurse 
stayed at home to take care of them. 

" We ought to dine in the old banqueting 
hall," cried Dick, when they had to some 
extent explored the castle ; and Mr. Stanley, 
guide book in hand, had told them for what 
the various ruined rooms were used in olden 
days. 
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" No, indeed," replied his mother ; *' I hope 
you will find us a brighter spot than that to 
eat our dinner in, it would be enough to turn 
our merry party into a gloomy one to stay 
there." 

" Here, mother, look here !" cried Rosie, 
running breathlessly up ; " Maude and I have 
found such a lovely place to have dinner in, 
do come and see." 

The whole party followed Rosie and found 
that she and Maude had indeed chosen a 
lovely spot in which to take their repast. It 
was in the castle grounds just outside the 
ruins, and shaded by them from the sun ; a 
short distance in front lay the castle moat, 
and beyond that stretched a lovely expanse 
of country with a shining river running 
through it. 

As soon as it was decided that dinner should 
be laid there, the children begged their elders, 
except nurse, to go away whilst they made 
everything ready. And great fun they 
thought it, laying the cloth on the smooth 
grass, fetching water from a running brook a 
little distance off, and placing the plates and 
dishes in order. Soon everything was ready, 
and off ran Maude and Mabel to recall the 
elders. 
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When dinner was over, the plates and 
dishes replaced in the hamper, and the cloth 
folded up, nurse took the two little girls to 
play about on the grass inside the walls of the 
castle, whilst she sat close by and worked. 

The elders remained where they were, to 
enjoy a quiet talk or nap as the case might 
be, and the seven children, with many a 
warning from the two mothers to be very 
careful, set out to explore the castle. 

How astonished the former inhabitants 
of the castle would have been if they could 
have seen the noisy, merry party, who were 
rushing from one ruined room to another, in 
place of the stately ladies and noble knights 
who used to live there long ago. Loud shouts 
announced the fact when either of the party 
made any fresh discovery, and a rush was im- 
mediately made to the spot. Sometimes they 
found a queer little old staircase that seemed 
to lead nowhere. Sometimes a flight of steps 
which was broken away half way up ; but 
there was one staircase still complete, which 
led to the top of a tower, with which they 
were delighted. 

"Let us have a game of hide-and-seek," 
proposed Dick ; " there are plenty of capital 
hiding places." 
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The whole party thought this an excellent 
idea, and the game began at once. 

It was rather dangerous work playing hide- 
and-seek up those broken staircases, and if 
either of the mothers had been there, no doubt 
they would have put a stop to it, and desired 
that the game should be played only in the 
grounds of the castle. You may wonder that 
Mrs. Jackson's nurse did not interfere, but she 
was so used to " Master Bob," and " Master 
Dick/' scrambling about as much as they 
liked, and coming to no harm, that as she had 
the two little girls safely playing beside her, 
she did not think it necessary to trouble about 
the elder ones. 

For some time the game went on without 
any more serious mishap occurring than a 
bruised leg or a scratched hand. After a long 
chase, Bob, who had been hiding, caught Dick, 
and it then became Dick's turn to hide. For 
a long time the searchers searched in vain, 
Dick seemed to have hidden himself almost 
too well. Rosie at last ventured to the top 
of the steep staircase which led to the tower, 
and was slowly and carefully descending, 
when, as she passed the entrance to a little 
room, which she thought she had searched 
carefully on her way up, she was startled by 
a loud '' Bo !" 
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Never pausing a moment to remember that 
it could only be Dick or one of the other boys, 
poor Rosie fled, screaming loudly, and as 
might be expected, her foot slipped on the 
broken stair, and she would have fallen head- 
long to the bottom had not Mr. Stanley, who 
most fortunately was at that moment coming 
up the steps with Mr. Jackson, caught her in 
his arms. 

Rosie remembered screaming and falling, but 
she knew no more till she found herself lying 
on the grass in the place where they had 
dinner, with mother bathing her head with a 
wet handkerchief, and numbers of anxious 
faces round her. 

" Where am I ?" she tried to say, but she 
felt such pain in her foot that she could only- 
moan. 

*^ Where are you hurt, my darling ?" she 
heard mother ask, and she pointed to her 
foot. 

" Poor child," said Mr. Stanley, " she must 
have sprained it ; we must take her shoe and 
stocking off." 

The taking off the boot hurt dreadfully ; 
but Rosie was a brave girl and tried not to 
moan more than she could help, and when 
once the boot and stocking were off, and a wet 
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bandage placed round the foot the pain be- 
came much less. 

" Now, children,"' said Mr. Stanley, when 
Kosie was tolerably easy, "you must see 
about getting tea ; Rosie will be glad of a cup, 
I am sure." 

The children set to work at once to gather 
dry pieces of wood to make a fire, but alL 
the fun seemed gone,* now one of their num- 
ber was in pain and could not join them ; 
and Rosie was every one's favourite, she was 
always so ready to do what any one else 
liked, and so merry and quick in the games, 
that they missed her very much whenever 
she was away ; and to see her sitting there 
looking so white and quiet was worse than 
all 

Dick was bitterly grieved at the mischief 
he had caused, and kept running to Rosie's 
side every few minutes, to tell her how very, 
very sorry he was, and that he never meant to 
give her more than just a little bit of a fright. 
And each time he came, Rosie assured him 
that she did not consider it his fault, but her 
own, for being so silly as to be frightened so 
easily, and begged him not to fret any more 
about it. But she was glad when he ran 
away again, for her foot gave her such bad 

y 
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twinges, that she could not keep from giving 
a little moan now and then, and that dis- 
tressed Dick terribly. 

Tea was ready at last, and they seated 
themselves on the grass as they had done for 
dinner ; but it was a very sober party com- 
pared with what it had been then, and though 
Mr. Stanley and Mr. Jackson tried to raise 
their spirits, and make •them laugh and talk, 
they did not succeed very well ; and every one 
was glad when the carriages arrived to take 
them back to Seabay. Eosie returned in the 
carriage with mother and Aunt Amy, instead 
of going in the waggonette as she had done in 
coming. 

Finding that Rosie's foot was very much 
inflamed, Mrs. Stanley sent for a doctor as 
soon as she reached home, who said Rosie 
had sprained her foot, though not very badly, 
and that she must not use it for a day or two, 
as if she inflamed it more it would be very 
troublesome. 

*^ How very, very tiresome,'' cried the chil- 
dren, when they heard the doctors orders 
with regard to Rosie. *^ She won't be able 
to enjoy herself a bit these last few days ; 
xohat a pity !" 

Poor Dick ! he was almost as much to be 
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pitied as Bosie, for though he had not a 
sprained foot, his enjoyment was quite as 
much gone as hers ; he was always coming to 
inquire for her, offering to read to her, and 
bringing her fresh flowers from the market. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Onb afternoon two days after Rosie's accident, 
Harry had gone with his father and uncle to 
a neighbouring town; Ethel and the boys 
were gone to the beach ; nurse had taken the 
little ones out, and Mrs. Stanley, after seeing 
Rosie comfortably settled on the drawing- 
room sofa, with a story-book, and a stick close 
at hand in case she wanted to move, had gone 
out also, promising to be back very soon. 

After a time Rosie thought she should like 
to move to the dining-room, and with the aid 
of the stick she soon crossed the hall and lay 
down on the dining-room sofa. 

The dining-room of the house in which the 
Stanleys were lodging, opened by folding- 
doors into a back room, which they often used 
as a play-room. The sofa on which Rosie 
lay was placed against one half of these 

9—2 
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folding- doors, and the other half was partly 
open. 

Rosie had not been lying down long be- 
fore she fell fast asleep, and did not wake 
for some time. 

When she did wake she heard Maude and 
Mabel at play in the front garden, and the 
two nurses talking together in the play- 
room. 

She was still sleepy, and lay quietly on the 
sofa without saying anything to nurse, who 
was sitting the other side of the folding- 
door. 

For a time she lay there listening lazily to 
the conversation of the two nurses, never 
thinking that they did not know of her being 
there. 

" Nurse," said Rachel, Mabel's nurse, to 
the Stanleys' nurse, " how is it about Miss 
Rosie being Master Hugh's twin sister ? I 
can't understand it at all. Master Hugh was 
a year old when last I saw you, and Mrs. 
Stanley had no daughter then, except the 
poor little thing that had died." 

" Well, Rachel," replied nurse ; " of course, 
as you know the family so well, it's no use 
pretending that Miss Rosie is Master Hugh's 
twin sister ; but you must never, never 
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triention it, because we don't want the dear 
child to know that she doesn't really belong to 
us. When Master Hugh was two years old, we 
were staying at a place in Switzerland, and a 
lady died suddenly at the house we were in, 
leaving a poor little child just two years old, 
and my mistress took to her and brought 
her home with her, and that was Miss Rosie. 
The lady left no clue at all by which we 
could find out who she belonged to ; and 
though my master put notices in the paper, 
we never heard anything of any of the child's 
relations. Master called her Master Hugh's 

twin sister from Oh, dear I whatever 

was that ?" cried nurse, interrupting herself 
as a heavy fall was heard the other side of 
the folding-doors. 

Kunning quickly into the front room, great 
was her dismay to see Rosie stretched on the 
floor in a dead faint. 

•'Get some water, Rachel, quick 1 quick!" 
cried nurse, quite distracted at the thought 
of all that her conversation must have re- 
vealed to Rosie. 

Whilst the nurses were endeavouring to 
revive her Mrs. Stanley returned, and a 
moment after Rosie opened her eyes. " Oh, 
mother T' she cried, as soon as she could speak^ 



^ 
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" It isn't true I It was wicked of nurse to 
say I wasn't your own little girl — oh, mother, 
mother darling, say it isn't true." 

Mrs. Stanley did her best to soothe her 
without actually answering her questions, 
apd as soon as Hugh came in she left her 
to him, whilst she went to question nurse 
as to what Rosie had heard of her own 
history. 

Poor nurse was sobbing bitterly, she loved 
Rosie quite as dearly as she did either of the 
other children, and was reproaching herself 
with being the cause of all the trouble to her 
darling. 

Finding from nurse's account that Rosie 
had heard all they knew of her history, Mrs. 
Stanley felt it would be useless to refuse to 
answer her questions ; and so, gently and 
lovingly, she told her of that eventful day at 
Lucerne. 

Mrs. Stanley was a little doubtful whether 
Rosie would like the others to hear of it, but 
she soon found that Rosie had told Huofh all 
she knew herself, and he had mentioned it 
to Willie and Harry, so calling her three 
elder boys and Ethel round her that evening, 
mother told them the story of Rosie's coming 
to them. As you have heard it in an earlier 
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chapter, I need not repeat it here. Mrs. 
Stanley told the children that both she and 
their father had wished that Rosie should 
never know that she was not their own 
daughter ; and that though their wish in that, 
respect was thwarted, they still desired that 
it should not be generally known, and charged 
the children not to repeat it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jackson had, like all the 
older relatives, of course, known that Rosie 
was only Mr. and Mrs. Stanley's adopted 
daughter ; they were very sorry to hear that, 
contrary to their wish, the news had become 
known to Rosie, and sympathized in the poor 
child's grief at finding that she was not really 
one of those she had always considered her 
brothers and sisters, and worse than all, not 
mother and father's own little girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jackson, and Bob, Dick and 
Mabel, left the next but day one after Rosie s 
discovery, and sorry as their cousins were to 
say *' good-bye," they felt rather relieved, as it 
was so difficult to keep from telling about 
Rosie. 

Bob and Dick put down their cousins' con- 
strained manner to sorrow at Rosie's being ill, 
and Dick could not be comforted till his 
father and mother assured him that her illness 
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had nothing at all to do with her sprained 
foot. 

Poor Rosie was indeed quite ill for some 
lime ; the pain she had suffered in her foot 
had weakened her, and made her less able to 
bear the terrible shock that came upon her so 
suddenly, when she heard her history told by 
nurse. 

After delaying their departure several days, 
Mr. Stanley at last went home, taking nurse 
and all the children, except Hugh and 
Rosie, with him, and leaving mother to take 
care of the little invalid. 

When Rosie grew better, she and mother 
and Hugh went to Clifton for a little while, 
as Mrs. Stanley thought the change would 
do the child good before going home. 

When she could at last bear to talk of her- 
self, Rosie liked to hear over and over again 
all that mother could tell her, and Mrs. 
Stanley promised that when they returned 
home she would show her her father's picture, 
and the few things that were found in Mrs, 
Winbold's little black bag. 

Hugh also was greatly distressed when he 
heard that his ** twin sister " was, in fact, not 
his sister at all; and though he considered him-* 
self far too old to cry, and would not for any- 
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thing ,have had any one but mother know of it, 
she certainly found his pillow very wet some- 
times when she went to wish him good-night, 
and it could not have been only sleepiness, I 
think, that made his eyes so red. Father 
wrote to say that Mr. Jones was inquiring 
when his pupil was coming back to lessons, 
but a separation just now seemed so dreadful 
to both children, that Mrs. Stanley could not 
make up her mind to part them, and begged 
' that Hugh might have holidays till she brought 
Bosie home. 

When they had been at Clifton about ten 
days, Mrs. Stanley had a letter from the 
children's Aunt Grace to say that she and her 
father and' mother were coming to stay there 
too, for a little time. 

This was good news, for, as you know. 
Aunt Grace was a great favourite, and it 
was always a treat* to see grandpapa and 
grandmamma. 

Mrs. Stanley was very pleased to hear that 
they were coming, as she hoped it would take 
Rosie's thoughts away from her own story, 
and prevent her dwelling too much on her 
trouble. 

And so no doubt it did after a little while, 
but just at first a new grief arose, Bosie re* 
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membered that Aunt Grace was not her 
aunt, and that neither did grandpapa or 
grandmamma belong to her. 

It was some time before mother could per- 
suade her, that though of course grandpapa 
and grandmamma and Aunt Grace knew of her 
being only an adopted child of their scJn and 
brother, still they loved her quite as dearly as 
if she were really their own little grandchild 
and niece, and indeed had always considered 
her as such. And as they had known all 
along as much of her story as father and 
mother themselves, the fact of Rosie knowing 
it could not make them love her less. Indeed, 
when they arrived, Rosie found them all 
kinder and more loving than ever, they were 
so sorry that the poor little girl should have 
had such a shock that they were always 
trying to amuse her, and make her think of 
other things. 

Grandpapa proved himself almost as clever 
as Uncle Arthur, in thinking of pleasant 
things to do. He Was always ready to take 
them to the Zoological Gardens, or to Bristol 
to see the shops ; the children liked the latter 
excursion on account of the ride home, Rosie 
not being strong enough to walk up the steep 
hill which leads from Bristol to Clifton. 
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Mrs. Stanley said she thought that grand- 
papa know better how to cure little girls than 
the doctor, and, indeed, Rosie did look much 
better at the end of three weeks, and Mrs. 
Stanley thought they might now return 
home. 

Biosie had not yet recovered her spirits, and 
was much quieter than before that unfor- 
tunate day at Seabay, but mother knew she 
could not 'be expected to get over such a 
shock all at once, and hoped that time would 
eifect a cure. 

While they were still at Clifton, Hugh's 
birthday came ; of course, as he and Rosie 
were called twins, they always kept their 
birthday on the same day, and it brought 
Rosie's trouble strongly to her mind, to think 
that the day to which she had always looked 
forward with such delight was not her real 
birthday after all. 

Grandpapa and grandmamma and Aunt 
Grace seemed to think it quite sufficiently 
her birthday though, judging by the beauti- 
* ful presents they gave her. Grandmamma's 
present was a pretty workbox ; grandpapa's, 
a beautiful little gold locket, with a lock of 
his own hair inside ; and Aunt Grace's, a new 
Prayer-book. Mother gave her a lovely little 
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gold chain to wear with grandpapa's locket ; 
and besides all these, there were letters and 
gifts from most of the children at home and 
from friends at a distance. 

" I wonder father and Ethel and Harry 
didn't even write ; they can't have forgotten 
the day, because, you see, the Uttle ones and 
Willie remembered it," said Hugh, after 
breakfast, to Rosie, who wondered too. 

Just then a fly drove up to the door, and 
in a minute who should walk in but father 
and Ethel and Harry, come to spend the day 
in Clifton in honour of Hugh and Rosie's 
birthday, and each bringing a gift# 

A few days later, Mrs. Stanley and Bosie 
and Hugh returned home ; and Hugh began 
his lessons again with Mr. Jones, and Rosie 
hers with Miss Butts. 

Shortly after their return home, Mrs* 
Stanley fulfilled her promise of showing Rosie 
the few things which her mother had lefti 
There was the little black bag, the portrait of 
her father, and the Prayer-book. 

Rosie naturally felt the deepest interest in 
seeing these relics, all that was left to her of 
the unknown mother. The Prayer-book and 
the portrait Mrs. Stanley said she might 
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keep, and after that Rosie always kept the 
portrait in her desk, and the Prayer-book on 
her dressing-table. Mrs. Stanley also showed 
her her mother s wedding ring and a lock of 
her grey hair. These, Mrs. Stanley said, she 
would take care of for her till she was. older. 

The autumn passed, and Christmas too ; 
and after the Christmas holidays, Harry and 
Ethel both went to boarding-schools in 
Clifton. Mr. and Mrs. Stanley thought at 
first of sending Rosie to school with Ethel, 
but she was not strong, and they feared she 
had not yet recovered the shock she received, 
when she so suddenly heard her story told by 
nurse. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" Going abroad ! Oh, mother, is it really 
true ? How very nice !" cried Rosie, who 
could scarcely believe the good news that she 
had just heard. 

Going abroad ! Why, she would almost as 
soon have expected to hear that she was going 
to Fairyland ! But wonderful as it sounded, 
it was really true, and they were to start in 
a few weeks' time too. 
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Hugh was going because Mrs. Stanley 
knew how terribly Rosie would feel parting 
from him ; and Willie was going because he 
had been rather outgrowing his strength 
lately, and mother could not bear to have 
him out of her own care. Maude was going 
also, because Frankie and May would be 
quite as many as grandmamma could take 
care of; except in the holidays, when she had 
promised to invite Ethel and Harry. 

It was chiefly on Rosie's account that the 
excursion had been planned, she had never 
recovered her spirits completely since that 
. unlucky day at Seabay, and she seemed so 
out of sorts, that the doctor, after giving her 
all sorts of tonics without much efiect, re- 
commended that she should have entire change 
of air and scene. 

Hugh, Willie, and Maude were as pleased 
as Rosie when they heard the news ; and like 
her, could hardly believe at first that it could 
be true. Nurse looks very grave at the pro- 
posed change, and says she " Doesn't see the 
sense of it." She is going to grandmamma's 
with Frankie and May. Mrs. Stanley is very 
sorry to part with her dear little boy and 
girl, and the five months they mean to be 
away seems a terribly long time to her to be 



> 
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without her darlings ; but she knows that 
grandmamma and nurse will take every care 
of them, and so will Aunt Grace too. 

Nurse tried hard to persuade her mistress 
that some English seaside place where they 
could all be together would be far better for 
Miss Rosie. She says she " Doesn't see any 
good in those outlandish places where people 
eat frogs, and talk some language that no one 
can understand 1" Such are nurse's ideas of 
foreign lands 1 

Not but what some of the foreigners, as 
we call them . (though it is we who are 
** foreigners " when we are travelling abroad), 
do eat both frogs and snails. At Strasburg, 
I have seen in the market-place the thighs of 
frogs strung on a string and hung up for sale. 
And in the windows of the eating-houses in 
Paris, [ have seen a large bowl full of 
snails ! 

I believe they are thought great delicacies 
by those who like them ; but fortunately 
they are not served up at the hotels as a 
rule, for though it may be a prejudice, still 
one does not fancy they would be very 
nice. 

Miss Butts was quite delighted at the 
sudden interest her pupils took in their French 
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lessons, in the short interval that elapsed be- 
tween their hearing that they were going 
abroad, and their departure. 

"Oh, Hugh, look! do look at that very 
grand oflBcer on the pier. Who can he be V 
cried Rosie, as the steamer which had brought 
them from Folkestone approached the Calais 
pier. 

"Perhaps that is Marshal MacMahon,'' 
said Hugh ; " he is evidently some grand 
person or other.'* 

" That is only a French gendarme or police- 
man," said Mr. Stanley, who stood by ; ** all 
the policemen wear cocked hats and a sword 
at their side." 

When the steamer had quite stopped, Mrs. 
Stanley and Willie and Maude made their 
appearance, looking very white and miserable, 
and scarcely able to get up the steep cabin 
stairs. However, the fresh air soon revived 
them, and by the time they were all settled 
in the train for Brussels, they were as ready 
for lunch a» Rosie and Hugh, who had not 
suffered at all during their short sea voyagp. 

Their boxes were not examined till they 
reached Brussels, and then they had to go 
into a large room with long tables like shop 
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counters round it, on which the porters placed 
the boxes which were opened and examined, 
to see that they contained nothing on which 
the owner ought to pay duty. The ofl&cial 
would only have opened one of Mr. Stanley's 
boxes, and probably hardly have looked at 
that one, but unfortunately Hugh and Willie 
made such a fuss at the idea of the man daring 
to open a box of theirs, that the official 
thought there must be something very special 
in it, and searched it thoroughly, to the 
boys' great disgust. At last they reached the 
hotel in the Place Roy ale, and were so tired 
that directly after tea the children were glad 
to be off to bed. 

Rosie and Maude were delighted with 
their room and its two little white beds, but 
just as she is going to step in, Maude cries 
out, " Oh, Rosie ! they have put no blankets 
to my bed, and they have actually put the 
feather bed outside the clothes !" 

" How very odd," says Rosie ; " but you 
must have some blankets, so 1*11 ring the bell 
and ask for some." 

Accordingly, Rosie rings the bell, and in a 
few minutes a tap comes at the door, and a 
marCs voice demands in French what the 
young ladies please to want. 

10 
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*' Oh, Rosie, it's a man I" cries Maude, in a 
horrified whisper. " Dont let him come in." 

*' We want some blankets," calls Rosie, 
through the door, in her very best French, 
and they hear the man depart ; in a few 
minutes he again knocked at the door, and on 
Rosie desiring him to leave it outside, he 
departs once more. The girls wait till the 
man s footsteps can no longer be heard in the 
long passage, and then cautiously open the 
door. Whether Rosie's French, acquired 
from Miss Butts, was defective, or whether 
the man was a Fleming and did not under- 
stand good French when he heard it, I cannot 
say ; but certainly it was not the expected 
roll of blankets that met their astonished eyes 
on opening the door, but a huge can of cold 
water, nearly as tall as Maude t 

Probably the man was so used to English 
travellers demanding more cold water, that 
he thought he would not be far wrong in 
bringing them a large canful, as he had not 
understood what they asked for. 

The rest of the party were much amused 
next morning to hear of the girls' adventure, 
and Mrs. Stanley explained to them that in 
foreign hotels men often answer the bell 
instead of maid servants ; and that the little 
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feather beds, as Maude called them, were in- 
tended to keep people warm instead of 
blankets, and were filled with eider down. 

'* Oh, mother, look, do look at those queer 
little girls in white caps, and all the women 
seem to have caps too, instead of bonnets !" 
cried Maude, as the whole party were walking 
in the park after breakfast. 

" Yes," answered Mrs. Stanley, ^' it is the 
custom here, and a very nice one, too, I 
think ; in France, too, many of the women 
wear white caps out of doors, especially the 
bonnes, or nurses.*' 

" I don't think our nurse would much ap- 
prove of that fashion," remarked Willie. 

The rest of the morning was spent in sight- 
seeing, and in the afternoon Mrs. Stanley 
gave the children leave to go and sit in the park 
by themselves. The Kings palace is just 
opposite the park, and the waving flag showed 
that the royal family were residing there at 
the time. 

** Rosie, have you your phrase-book ?" asked 
Hugh, when they had been sitting on one of 
the seats, facing the palace, for some little 
tima 

** Yes ; of course I brought that," replied 

10—2 
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Rosie, producing the little book, which was her 
inseparable companion. 

" Then," said Hugh, " I wish you would 
look out in it how to say, * At what time does 
the King usually go for his drive ? and shall 
we see him if we wait here V and then ask 
the old gentleman at the other end of the 
bench." 

*' * About buying a carriage.' * Conversation 
at the dinner-table.' 'About .taking a fur- 
nished house,'" read Rosie, searching anxiously 
through the index of her phrase-book for some- 
thing a little more to the purpose than the 
above subjects ; but at last she was obliged 
to confess that she could find no guide what- 
ever in her beloved phrase-book as to what to 
say on the present occasion. 

" I understand a little English," said the 
old gentleman, smiling, " if mademoiselle will 
ask me her question in English I shall en- 
deavour to answer her." 

They felt rather ashamed at first, to think 
he had understood them, and heard their vain 
efibrts to make up a sentence in French, but 
he was such a friendly old gentleman that 
they soon made friends with him ; and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the King drive by, 
as the old gentleman said he would. 
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" We are going to change our route," said 
Mr. Stanley to the children on their return. 
*' The weather is so cool that I think we may 
safely go to the north of Italy, so I propose 
going to Paris to-morrow, and then travelling 
by night to Macon, where you will be able to 
rest a few hours, and then through the Mont 
Cenis tunnel to Turin." 

The children did not much care where they 
went, all was so delightful, but if possible, 
they thought Italy sounded nicer than the 
Rhine. 

That evening they dined for the first time 
at the table d'h6te. It is the usual custom 
abroad for all the visitors in an hotel to dine 
together, and it is called the table d'h6te, or 
table of the host, because formerly the 
landlord of the inn used to dine with the 
travellers. 

Maude happened to be the first helped, as 
she sat at the end of the table, and to her 
astonishment, in the very middle of her plate 
of soup floated a poached egg ! . 

" Oh, mother !" she cried aloud, '' the cook 
has upset a poached egg into my soup !" 
which made the other people laugh very 
mucL 

Mrs. Stanley explained to her that she 
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would meet with many queer dishes abroad 
which she had never seen in England, and 
that the egg was not a mistake but put in on 
purpose. 

" Oh, Rosie ! do look, how lovely I" cried 
Maude, as the children were walking through 
the Paris streets with their father and mother, 
a few mornings after their arrival, standing 
still in front of a doll-shop. And certainly a 
Paris doll-shop is a sight worth seeing ! 

The whole of the large window, at which 
Maude was gazing in delight, was arranged 
as a drawing-room, in which were lady and 
gentlemen and children dolls, all beautifully 
dressed in the latest fashion. Even Bosie, 
who had given up playing with dolls years 
ago, was charmed to see it ; but Hugh and 
Willie found the chocolate shop in the Rue 
St. Honor^ far more interesting, and liked to 
nee the great wheel going round, carrying the 
liquid chocolate with it. 

It would take too long to tell of all the 
sights the children saw during the week they 
spent in Paris. The splendid Palace of the 
Tuileries, now, alas, a heap of ruins ! The 
H6tel de Ville, or Town Hall, which shared 
the same fate. The Champs Elys^es and the 
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Boifi de Boulogne, with its lovely drives and 
pretty lakes. They were delighted with the 
Palais Koyale and its shops full of jewellery 
and all sorts of pretty things, and would like 
to have bought all the presents they meant 
to take home at onee, but Mrs. Stanley ad- 
vised them to wait till they had seen what 
Switzerland would afford. 

The children were sorry to leave Paris, but 
it was already May, and soon Italy would be 
too hot to be safe for English travellers, so at 
the end of a week they set off on their journey 
southwards, thinking it great fun to travel in 
the dark, and to see the sun set and rise again 
without onee going to bed. 

" Venice at last 1" cry the children, as the 
train seems running right out to sea, and they 
know that in a few minutes more they will 
have arrived at their destination. They have 
spent some days at Turin and Milan, at the 
latter place they saw the beautiful white 
marble cathedral, still unfinished, though 
begun so many centuries ago ; they ascended 
to its roof and saw the wonderful and beauti- 
ful carvings, all of white marble, though 
somewhat discoloured by long years of ex- 
. posure to sun and rain« 
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The children noticed that instead of the 
white caps worn by the women of France and 
Belgium, the women here wore black veils on 
their heads, which seemed but a slight pro- 
tection against a hot Italian sun. Every one 
carried a fan, even, to the children's great 
amusement, the laundress, who came to their 
rooms with their clean things. They hold 
the fans up to shade them from the sun and 
so make use of them instead of parasols. 

And now they have reached Venice, that 
beautiful city, which is built upon one hun- 
dred and seventeen islands, divided by canals, 
over which are numerous bridges. The reed 
streets of Venice are so narrow, and the 
bridges so steep, that no horse or carriage is 
ever seen there. The only horses in Venice 
are those kept at the military school. 

The largest canal is called the Grand Canal, 
it is very wide and long, and on both sides of 
it stand beautiful palaces, mostly deserted 
now, or used for other purposes, but formerly 
the residence of the great Venetian nobles. 

The children thought it very funny when 
they came out of the railway station to find 
boats waiting to take the travellers and their 
luggage to the different hotels. 

Some of the boats were very large find had 



> 
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several rowers, these are omnibus boats, 
others are smaller, and take the place of 
cabs. 

The boats in Venice are called gondolas, 
they are long and narrow, and are rowed 
differently from English boats, the rowers or 
gondoliers, as they are called there, stand up 
to row, and face the way they are going, 
instead of having their back to it as in 
England. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The children often went in gondolas on the 
canals ; indeed, as I said before, except for 
walking in the narrow streets, it was the 
only way of getting about. 

Some of the gondolas had neat awnings of 
white or brown holland, with curtains to draw 
round and protect the passenger from the 
sun, which is very powerful there ; others 
have a very ugly black wooden covering with 
black stuff curtains. A great number of 
years ago, the Venetian nobles were so ex- 
travagant in the covering of their gondolas, 
making them of silk or velvet, that a law 
was passed that all the gondolas should be 
covered with black. 
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One day Mr. and Mrs. Stanley took all 
the children in a gondola down the Grand 
Canal, landing now and then when they passed 
any church or palace particularly well worth 
seeing; it seemed so odd to the children 
stepping out of the boat on to the steps 
V>efore the front door of the palace, just as in 
England you would stop at a door in a cab, 
only the steps led quite into the water in- 
stead of having a path before them. On 
their way back they stopped at a glass manu- 
factory, and the children saw the famous 
Venetian beads made. The man who showed 
them over kindly gave Rosie and Maude each 
a bead which they had actually seen made. 
Afterwards he took them up to the show- 
room, where they saw glass hats, ties, and 
mats, and many other things. 

" What a number of pigeons !" cried Willie, 
one morning when they were walking in the 
great open square called the Piazza of St. 
Mark. " I wonder where they all come from ; 
how tame they are !" 

" This boy has peas to seU for people to feed 
them with," said Mr. Stanley ; and taking a 
small coin from his pocket, he bought a 
handful of peas from the boy and gave them 
to the children to scatter on the ground, 
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when the pretty birds came flying fearlessly 
down to them. 

" There is a legend told respecting the 
pigeons of Venice," continued Mr. Stanley ; 
'* it is said that once when Venice was at war, 
a carrier pigeon carried a message to a friendly 
city, causing help and deliverance to be sent 
to Venice, and so the pigeons are protected, 
and no one would injure them ; whether this 
legend is true or not, I cannot say." 

I suppose most of you have heard of the 
famous "Bridge of Sighs," that celebrated 
bridge which led from the splendid palace of 
the Doges to the gloomy prisons on the other 
side of a narrow canal. The bridge is divided 
lengthways through the middle, and those who 
pissed on one side never came back. The 
other side was used by prisoners sentenced 
to imprisonment, not death. The children 
shuddered as they followed their guide down 
a dark and gloomy staircase, and looked at 
the fearful cells in which human beings were 
once confined ; some so dark that a ray of 
light never entered save when the gaolor came 
to see the victims, others so low that the 
wretched prisoner confined there could never 
stand upright. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, as well as the chil- 
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dren, were quite glad when they once more 
came up to the outer world again. They saw 
the splendid palace of the Doges, the cathe- 
dral of St. Mark, and many other beautiful 
things which I have not space to tell you of. 

" Rosie ! Hugh ! do come here !" shouted 
Willie, who had been amusing himself for 
some time at a window that looked on to one 
of the narrow canals. " Here is such a funny 
thing. A large barge is stopping at this 
hotel, and it is quite full of water !" 

** Ah !" said Mr. Stanley, coming to the 
window, " I have often heard of these barges 
for water, but I never saw one before." 

" Oh, dear ! I hope it's not the water they , 
give us to drink at dinner/' cried Kosie ; " for 
just see, father, that horrid man has his long 
bare legs in it I" 

" Let us hope it is, at all events, filtered 
before it reaches us, and perhaps what we 
have to drink comes from the wells ; but it is 
certainly a very queer custom bringing water 
about in that way, but a very old custom, I 
fancy." 

Delightful as Venice was, the increasing 
heat warned them that they must be thinking 
of departure ; and again they were rowed 
down the Grand Canal, on their way to the 
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station. The children were all sorry to say- 
good-bye to Venice; but fresh places have 
always a charm, and I don't fancy there was 
ever a child not ready for a change. Many 
new and beautiful places did the travellers see 
in the course of their journey from Venice to 
Switzerland. Great was the children's delight 
at seeing the first snow mountains, which at 
Innsbruck seemed so close to them that Willie 
and Maude actually set out one very hot after- 
noon, thinking by getting near them to feel 
much cooler ; they were not a little astonished 
on getting out of the town to find that the 
snow mountains looked farther ofi' than before. 
As they came nearer and nearer to Switzer- 
land, mother noticed that Rosie grew more 
quiet and thoughtful every day ; she knew 
it must excite the young girl's deepest 
feelings, to be about to visit the spot which 
had been the scene of so important an event 
in her life, and to see the grave of the unknown 
mother, on whom, since she first heard of her, 
Bosie's thoughts had dwelt so much and so 
tenderly. Mrs. Stanley dreaded lest the 
excitement should do Rosie harm, as she was 
not yet very strong, and felt that now the 
time for visiting Lucerne was so close at hand, 
the soone^r they went there the better for 
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Rosie's health and spirits ; so they hastened 
onwards, not lingering at many places on the 
road long^er than was necessary for rest. 

Just such a bright summer's evening was it 
when the Stanleys reached Lucerne as on that 
eventful evening twelve long years ago. Un- 
changed, as if it were but yesterday, the 
towers rose above the walls, and the cathedral 
spires stood there in their quaint beauty. 

Pale and silent, Rosie leant back in the 
carriage which took them from the station to 
the hotel, clasping mother's hand in hers. 
Even Maude hushed her usual chatter, and 
felt that Rosie was suffering in some way that 
she could not understand. It was a sad and 
solemn visit that Rosie paid to her mother's 
grave, but one she would not for anything 
have failed to pay. Alone with her adopted 
mother, Rosie knelt by her real mother's grave, 
and wept as she placed the flowers she had 
brought with her on that lonely tomb ; wept, 
not with grief at her own loss — that, thanks 
to her adopted mother's loving care, she had 
never even known or felt — but with pity for 
the poor mother dying in that foreign land, so 
far from any who knew or loved her. 

She felt so sorry for her, having to leave her 
darling all alone in the midst of strangers, not 
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even knowing whether any one would take 
care of the helpless little one she had to leave 
behind ; but no doubt she trusted her to a 
kinder Friend, a more loving Father, than any 
to be found on earth ; and He had not failed 
her, but had inclined her adopted father s and 
mother's hearts to love her as their own child. 
Rosie and Mrs. Stanley said little to each 
other, but Kosie's warm kiss, as she rose from 
beside the grave, told Mrs. Stanley better than 
words, that the love which had been aroused 
in her heart for her real mother had not 
weakened in any degree her love for her 
adopted mother. 

" Mother," said Rosie, a day or two after 
they came to Lucerne, " I should so much 
like to see the house where my poor mother 
died, and where you and father adopted me. 
Perhaps if you asked Madame Kay she would 
allow me to go into the very room we had 
that night. " 

" I have no doubt she would, my darling,'* 
replied Mrs. Stanley. " Your father and I 
were saying we should like to go and see her, 
and we will take you with us this afternoon." 

Accordingly that afternoon Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley, accompanied by Rosie, went to the 
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Pension where they had stayed twelve years 
ago. 

** Is it possible T exclaimed Madame Kay, 
on hearing that in the tall girl before her she 
saw the golden-haired baby-child who had 
been brought to her house so long ago. 
" Madame did not then keep to her intention 
to conceal from mademoiselle that she was not 
her own daughter ?" inquired Madame Kay. 

"We did hope to do so/' replied Mrs. 
Stanley, " but an accident revealed it to her ;" 
and then she told her of Rosie s having acci- 
dentally overheard nurse's conversation. 

Rosie saw with interest the room where she 
and her mother slept on that last night of her 
mother's life. It seemed almost strange to 
her that it should look so exactly like other 
rooms ; that, in place of the little black bag 
she had heard described, other people's things 
were strewed about the room. 

"Stay one moment, if you please," said 
Madame Kay, as Mr. and Mrs. Stanley at 
length rose to take leave. " I have this mo- 
ment recollected that I have something in my 
possession which will doubtless interest made- 
moiselle. I should have sent it to you. Mon- 
sieur Stanley, but unfortunately I lost your 
address, and did not know where to send it to. 
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It is a letter which arrived for Mrs. Winbold 
a week or two after your departure. I opened 
it to see if there were any addi-ess to which I 
-could return it ; but found none, and as 
there was no clue ia it by which you could 
have discovered mademoiselles friends, I 
thought it of little consequence, and put it 
away in my desk, where it havS lain ever 
since. I will fetch it for you." 

With what eagerness did Rosie take the 
letter which Madame Kay handed to her. 
It seemed to her like a link between her and 
her unknown mother. The envelope was dis- 
coloured with keeping, and the ink somewhat 
faded, but there clearly enough was the ad- 
dress — " Mrs. Winbold, Poste Restante, 
Lucerne, Switzerland." Rosie whispered to 
Mrs. Stanley that she would rather wait to 
read it till they returned to the hotel ; so 
taking leave of Madame Kay they returned 
there at once. 

Madame Kay had said there was no clue in 
the letter as to whom Rosie belonged to, but 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley thought differently 
when they had read the letter themselves. 
Rosie was so excited over it that she could 
hardly see to read it ; the words grew con- 
fused before her eyes. 

11 
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So mother took the letter from her and 
read it aloud ; this was the contents : — 

"Dearest Madam, — I must write a line 
before we sail from England, to tell you how- 
very very grieved I was to read the contents 
of your letter, but I am thankful to say I 
believe I can turn your mourning into joy. 
You say you read the death of your husband 
in the newspaper ; but indeed you must have 
made some sirange mistake, for your mother 
has received a telegram from him, dated later 
than your letter to me, saying he is coming 
home at once. I do not wonder the shock 
made you ill ; you must indeed have suffered, 
my darling, since you tell me grief and illness 
has turned your golden hair to grey ; but 
indeed you are wrong to shrink so much from 
sympathy ; your mother must already be 
growing anxious at not hearing from you, 
and did I not know that my news will re- 
move your grief, and cause you to write home 
again, I do not think I could agree to your 
request to keep silence as to your where- 
abouts. 

" I shall direct this to ' Mrs. Winbold,' as 
you desire. 

" You say you are afraid of your brother 
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inquiring for your address at the Post OflBce ; 
but you are mistaken in thinking that he is 
in Switzerland. 

" Please give my love to dear little Miss 
Katie ; I see by your letter that you have 
given her the pet name of Rosie, but I shall 
never be able to think of her by other than 
your old name. 

" God bless you and your little daughter. 

" I remain your affectionate old Nurse, 

" Sarah.'' 

This was the letter which was so eagerly 
read by Rosie and her adopted parents. It 
was dated from a ship named Thunder y a 
few days after the poor lady's death. 

I may as well tell you here, what Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley did not know till afterwards, 
that the ship Thunder was wrecked, and all 
on board were lost, and that was how it came 
to pass that Sarah made no inquiries after 
her young mistress, and had no opportunity 
of telling what woidd have led to the dis- 
covery of Rosie by her relations. 

You may imagine what Rosie felt on learn- 
ing for the first time, that when her mother 
died she had a father living, and that in 
all probability he might be living still. It 

11—2 
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gave her a strange feeling of restlessness to 
know that there were people in the world so 
closely related to her, whom she did not 
know, and whom she might meet any day 
and pass unrecognized ! Of course when she 
first discovered she was not Mr. Stanley's 
own daughter, she had known that some 
relations of her father and mother must be 
living ; but the nurse's letter had brought it 
all so clearly before her, and made it seem so 
much more real. She felt a longing to see 
and know this long-lost father, and yet she 
dreaded much lest anything should separate 
her from those who had filled the place of 
father and mother to her almost all her life. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

"Mary," said Mr. Stanley to his wife one even- 
ing after reading the letter addressed to Rosie's 
mother by her old nurse, "I do not see that 
we are any nearer knowing who Rosie is than 
we were before we saw this letter. It only 
shows us that Winbold was not her real 
name, but it does not tell what her real name 
was." 
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" The nurse says in her letter," replied 
Mrs. Stanley, " that her mistress wished her 
letter to be addressed to her as Mrs. Win- 
bold, to avoid her brother finding out where 
she was, as he might do had there been letters 
addressed to her real name at the Post Office. 
I suppose, poor thing, she was in such terrible 
grief that she could not bear to hear even 
words of sympathy. But, Henry, I think I 
see very clearly how Rosie's friends may be 
traced by thia letter. You see from it 
that the lady passing by the name of 
Winbold had golden hair, which had only 
turned grey from grief and anxiety, and that 
the real name of the child was Katie." 

'** To be sure," exclaimed Mr. Stanley. '* I 
see now what you mean. You think that the 
advertisement we saw in the Times at the 
time we were ourselves advertising, referred 
after all to Rosie and her mother, though 
then the two descriptions seemed so totally 
different." 

"I do indeed feel sure of it," said Mrs. 
Stanley. " If it is so, Rosie's name is Warden, 
not Winbold ; for in the Times it said the 
missing lady's name was Warden. How are 
we to set about finding Mr. Warden, for I 
suppose it wiU be our duty to make an effort 
to do so ?" 
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'• Yes, I think we must certainly try to find 
him if he is still living," replied Mr. Stanley. 
" The only way will be to advertise in the 
Times again, for I have no idea where the 
advertisement we saw requested people to 
apply." 

" Rosie of course does not yet know that 
the letter contains any clue as to who she is," 
said Mrs. Stanley. ''So I think it will be 
better to say nothing to her about our inten- 
tion of advertising, for after all we may hear 
nothing more of her relations ; her f<j.ther 
may perhaps be dead by this time. We will 
not even tell her we know her real name. " 

*' Father says we are all going on an excur- 
sion up the Righi to-morrow," cried Willie, 
rushing into the room where the other chil- 
dren were sitting, in a great state of de- 
light. 

" How nice," said the little girls. 

"Hurrah!" cried Hugh. "How are we 
going up ? walking or riding ?" 

" Riding," replied Willie. " Father says 
we are to go in the steamer to a village at 
the foot of the mountain, and there we shall 
find horses ready to take us up." 

It was getting towards sunset when the 
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children reached the top of the Righi next 
evening ; they were up there j ust in time to 
see the snowy mountains one after the other 
grow crimson in the glory of the setting 
43un. 

Even Maude and the boys, who did not 
always appreciate beautiful scenery as much 
as could be wished, were charmed with the 
beauty of the scene ; and stood in unusual 
silence till the last crimson streak had faded 
a.way, and the mountains stood cold and 
gloomy in their grandeur. But as soon 
as the sight was over they began racing 
^bout, partly to keep themselves warm and 
partly because the clear mountain air made 
them feel so frisky they could not keep still. 

The children had only gone to their rooms 
a few minutes when Rosie and Maude heard 
such peals of laughter proceeding from the 
open door of the boys' room, that they could 
not resist going to see what fun was going 
on. 

There they found Hugh translating for 
Willie's benefit a notice which hung on the 
door, requesting visitors to the hotel not to 
wrap theHQselves up in the blankets when 
they went out in the morning to see the sun- 
rise. 
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** I should never have thought of it it I ha( 
not seen this notice," said Hugh. "Bu"— mt 
now I quite long to wrap myself up in th^^ e 
blankets; however, nothing is said agains-^Bt 
using the counterpane, so if I am very cold J 
shall use that." 

The children had been told that at fou— r 
o'clock in the morning they would be awakeneof 
by a horn, on hearing which they must mak^ 
haste out to see the sunrise. By four o'clock 
they were all awake, but no horn sounded; 
after waiting a little, they went out one by 
one into the long passage, where, to their 
great amusement, they found several other 
people, in all styles of dress, or rather undress, 
and there the girls saw Hugh and Willie 
gravely marching up and down, with the 
counterpanes wrapped round them, looking 
something like Indian chiefs on a small scale. 

Mr. Stanley soon came to the children, and 
said there would be no sunrise visible that 
morning, for there was a thick mist, and ad- 
vised them all to get to sleep again as 
quickly as possible. 

When they began to descend the mountain 
after breakfast, the mist was still so thick 
that they could not see each other a yard 
off'. They walked all the way down, and were 
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quite tired by the time they reached the 
steamboat, which took them back to Lucerne. 
Now, there is a railway up the Righi, and 
tourists can go all the way up and down in a 
train. 

** Hurrah for old England 1" cried Hugh, as 
he caught the first glimpse of the white cliffs 
of Dover. He and Rosie are once more 
standing together on the deck of one of the 
Channel steamers ; they have travelled about, 
and stayed at many places since they left 
Lucerne, and now their foreign trip is over, 
and when they leave the steamer they will be 
on English ground once more. 

In a few days they are once more settled 
in their old home ; and the children say they 
begin to feel as if they had never been away. 

Nurse has brouorht home Frankie and 
May from grandmamma's ; and Harry and 
Ethel have come from school for a few 
days' holiday, to welcome the travellers back 
to England, after their long absence. Great 
is the delight caused by all the pretty pre- 
sents which father, mother, and the children 
have brought home. 

No one has been forgotten, and every one 
likes their own present best of all, which ia 
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very fortunate, and shows the givers cho 
them well. 



" Rosie/' said Mrs. Stanley, a few days afte^si 
Harry and Ethel had returned to school^ " ] 

have had a letter from Mrs. Harris, the lad y 

we met at Thun, this morning, in which sl^ft.e 
asks me to allow you to go and pay her h 
visit; and, as you are not to begin lessoEi^ 
again till after Christmas, father and I thic^ 
it will be as well for you to accept it." 

"Oh, must I, mother?" asked Rosie. *'I 
seem only just to have come home, and Mrs. 
Harris is almost a stranger : I would much 
rather stop with you." 

" It is soon for you to be going from home 
again," replied Mrs. Stanley ; ** but we pro- 
mised Mrs. Harris that you should pay her a 
visit some time ; and she says in her letter 
that she is very anxious to have you now, 
whilst her niece is staying with her. So I 
think you must make up your mind to go ; 
4md I will write to Mrs. Harris, and accept 
her invitation for you.'* 

A week later, Rosie was on her way to 
Mrs. Harris's. She felt a little alarmed at the 
prospect of going amongst strangers quite 
alone. 
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Mrs. Harris had taken a great fancy to 
Kosie, when they met at the hotel at Thun ; 
and she and her husband, Dr. Harris, had 
often taken Rosie short excursions with them, 
and in boats on the lake. Still their acquaint- 
ance had been very short, and Rosie felt that 
in spite of their kindness they were compara- 
tive strangers to her. The train stopped at 
the small station of Forfard, where Rosie had 
to leave the train and drive five miles to 
Eagle's Cliff, as Dr. Harris's house was called. 

She was wondering how she was to get to 
Eagle's Cliff, as no one seemed to have come 
to meet her, when a short, dark-haired girl, 
about her own ago, came on to the platform, 
and addressing Rosie, asked if she were Miss 
Stanley, and said she was so sorry not to have 
been at the station when the train came in, 
but a stone had got into the pony s shoe, and 
that had delayed them. 

** Uncle Edward would have come to meet 
you himself," she said; "but he had some 
business letters which he was obliged to 
answer at once. Your box will be brought 
up by a cart," she added, " and now, if you 
are ready," let us come to the carriage." 

Outside the station, a small carriage, with 
a fat, quiet-looking pony, was waiting, and 
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Rosie found that her new friend was going to 
drive her home alone, leaving the groom to 
follow with the luggage. She felt afraid for 
a moment at trusting herself to such a driver, 
but a glance at the pony reassured her, he 
looked so utterly incapable of running away 
or showing any unpleasant friskiness. 

" Aunt Laura said I was to introduce ray- 
self to you properly, so I must tell you that 
my name is Alice Harris, and Doctor Harria 
is my father's eldest brother, and that I am 
going to stay with Aunt Laura till after 
Christmas, because Uncle Edward says I 
must not go back to school yet, or do any 
lessons. I had a fall last summer, and used 
to have headaches afterwards when I did my 
lessons. I always spend my holidays at 
Eagle's Cliff, because my father and mother 
are in India, and so does my brother Wilfred." 

It was impossible to feel shy long with so 
friendly and talkative an individual as Alice 
Harris, and long before they reached Eagle a 
Cliff, Kosie was chattering away almost aa 
eagerly as her companion. 

She told her about all the children at home^ 
and how she had been abroad ; but on one 
subject she was quite silent ; the fact that 
she was not Mrs. Stanley's daughter waa 
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«till quite unknown, except by those who had 
known it from the first, and by Ethel, the 
three boys, and Maude. The latter had only 
T3een told of it just before they went abroad ; 
ErOsie had agreed with mother that it would 
be better to tell her than to let her learn it 
some day by accident. But by this time the 
fat little pony has drawn the* carriage with 
the girls in it up the long steep hill, and is 
<3ongratulating himself at having so nearly 
finished his work and reached his stable and 
his supper. 

A warm welcome awaited Rosie, at her 
journey's end, from both Doctor and Mrs. 
Harris, and she began to think that the 
dreaded visit might not turn out such a very 
miserable one after all. 

" I hope you will not mind sharing a room 
with Alice, Rosie," said Mrs. Harris, as she led 
the way upstairs. *^ I hope to have several 
young friends staying with me for a few days 
at a time whilst you are with us, and so I 
have been obliged to give you and Alice a 
room between you.'' 

Had Rosie been asked before she saw Alice, 
whether she would share her room, she would 
have been miserable at the idea, and begged 
not to come, but the cheerful, light-hearted 
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girl had already so taken her fancy, that 
although at the bottom of her heart she still 
felt she would rather have had a room to. 
herself, she could answer Mrs. Harris truth- 
fully by saying she did not at all mind. 

" Your boxes will not arrive for some time, 

so you must not mind about changing your 

dress this evening, indeed the dinner-bell will 

ring directly," said Mrs. Harris, as she left 

the room. 

The late dinner was not so formidable to 
Eosie, accustomed to sitting down at the 
table d'h6tes abroad, with a large number of 
strangers, as it might have been to many 
girls of her age ; and by the time she wished 
her kind host and hostess good-night, she felt 
quite at home with them. 

Ahce would have gone on chattering till 
midnight, I fear, had she not discovered in 
the midst of a long story she was telling, that 
Rosie was already sound asleep. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



**Now, Rosie," said Alice, after breakfast 
the next morning, " I am going to take you 
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all over the house and grounds, and show 
you everything there is to be seen." 

** Don't let Alice over-tire you, my dear/'' 
said Mrs. Harris. " I don't think she is ever 
tired herself, and she will certainly over- walk 
you if you do not take care of yourself." 

" This is the picture gallery," said Alice, 
opening a door leading into a large well- 
lighted room. '' * Here you see all the cele- 
brated ancestors of the house, and manj 
other beautiful works of art,' as Mrs. Rose 
the housekeeper says, when she shows 
strangers over the house." The * ancestors ' 
consisted of the portraits of Mr, Harris's 
father and mother, and his grandparents and 
a few more family pictures. But besides 
these, there were some very beautiful paint- 
ings which Rosie would gladly have stayed 
to examine more attentively, for she waa 
really fond of pictures, but Alice, who did 
not care for them at all, hurried her through 
the room, chattering all the while. 

" Oh, Alice, stay a moment," cried Rosie, 
standing still before a picture which hung 
near the door. " What a sweet face the lady 
has ! Who are they, do you know ?" 

** Oh, that," said Alice carelessly, " is a por- 
trait of Aunt Laura s brother, and his wife 
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and child ; they both died ever so long ago, 
but Major Warden is living still, and often 
oomes to stay here ; but if you admire the 
lady's beauty so much, you must admire your- 
self whenever you look in the glass, for you 
are really wonderfully like her." 

Ex)sie scarcely heard the last remark, she 
was so occupied in looking at the portraits, 
^^ It is certainly very like some one I have 
seen somewhere, but who, or where, I cannot 
tell at all/' she said, as she followed her im- 
patient companion from the room. 

After taking her all over the house, Alice 
led the way to the garden ; and Rosie was 
glad to find she was not expected to explore 
any more that day, but that Alice purposed 
sitting under one of the large trees on the 
lawn. 

" I must tell you such a funny thing that 
happened one day," said Alice, resuming her 
favourite occupation of talking. " You must 
know that people often ask to see the picture 
gallery, and when Uncle Edward is away, if 
any of his friends ask to see it, Mrs. Hose 
has leave to show it to them. 

*' Well, one day some people I had never 
seen before called when uncle and aunt were 
out, and asked to see the picture gallery. 
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Mrs. Rose had the rheumatism so badly she 
could hardly get out of her chair, and none 
of the other servants are allowed to show it. 
The people were dreadfully disappointed, for 
they had a visitor with them who was leaving 
next day, and sent word to ask Mrs. llose 
to let some one else show them over, and 
what do you think I did V 

" Vm sure I can't guess," replied Rosie. 

"I put on a white apron and a cottage 
bonnet, belonging to Mrs. Rose's grand- 
daughter/' said Alice, "and showed them 
over the gallery myself. It was such fun ! 
They said I was * a good little girl,' and 
offered me half-a-crown for my grandmother. 
I should Uke to have taken it, and given it to 
Mrs. Rose, but Uncle Edward never allows 
her to receive anything for showing the 
gallery, so I had to refuse it. 

" A few days after, these very people came 
to dinner ; and they told Uncle Edward that 
such a ' nice little girl ' had shown them over 
the picture gallery. You should have seen 
their astonishment when the ' nice little girl ' 
was introduced to them in the drawing-room 
after dinner 1" 

By the time Alice's story was finished it 
was nearly one o'clock, and Alice said it was 

12 
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time they were getting ready for dinner, and 
before they reached the house the bell was 
ringing. 

" Late as usual, Alice," was her uncle's 
greeting as Alice rushed into the dining-room, 
followed more quietly by Rosie. 

** When you give me my promised watch, 
Uncle Edward, I shall always be in time/* 
was that young lady's rejoinder. 

"Much good it would be to give you a 
watch," replied her uncle. " If it were not 
broken in a week it would certainly be un- 
wound for two or three days together. No, 
no, Miss Alice, the watch will not be forth- 
coming till you have grown a little steadier." 

" You are used to late dinners, from being 
80 long abroad," said Mrs. Harris to Eosie. 
**But it is not considered good for Alice to 
dine late, so she always dines at our limch, 
and you twc will have a cosy tea by your- 
selves in the room we call Alice's study, 
though I fear it by no means deserves Its 
name of study, whilst we are at dinner." 

Doctor Harris was a medical man, but he 
did not practise in his profession at all now, 
except amongst the poor people in his neigh- 
bourhood, who could not afford to pay a 
doctor and were a long way from the nearest 
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hospital. By all his patients he was greatly 
respected and beloved. He was so kind to 
them all, and never advised them to take 
wine and strengthening things without at the 
same time sending them some of the things 
he prescribed from his own house. 

Sometimes when he had to drive to a dis- 
tance he took the two girls with him, and at 
other times Alice and Rosie went out in the 
pony-carriage with the fat pony which had 
brought Rosie from the station on the night 
of her arrival. 

Rosie was learning to drive, and having no 
fear of the fat pony she soon learnt to drive 
as fearlessly as Alice herself. 

"Fanny and Amy Wales are coming to-mor- 
row to stay three days," said Mrs. Harris to 
the girls when Rosie had been with them 
about a week. • " What will you do to amuse 
them r 

" Oh, Aunt Laura," cried Alice, "how could 
you ask them ? They are the most difficult 
girls to amuse that I know ; they don't like 
anything." 

" Oh, Alice, how can you be so silly V 
replied her aunt. " Rosie will be quite 
alarmed at the prospect of meeting them ; 
and I believe they are really very nice girls." 

12—2 
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" I don't think I like * nice g^rls/ aunt," 
replied Alice gravely, but with a merry 
twinkle in her eyes. ** They are too good for 
poor me." 

" Well," said her aunt, " at aU events they 
are coming, so you must make the best of it, 
and do all you can to make their visit pleasant 
to them." 

The next day the visitors arrived, and to 
do her justice I must say that Alice really did 
do her best to amuse them, aided in her 
efforts by Rosie, who spent the whole of the 
first evening in showing Amy, the youngest 
Miss Wales, a large portfolio of Swiss views ; 
and really succeeded in interesting her by her 
account of some of the places which she had 
seen. 

The next day was unfortunately very wet, 
and even Rosie, who was more patient than 
Alice, began to think that bed-time would 
never come. 

The visitors played bagatelle and parlour 
croquet, but seemed to take no interest in the 
games ; and when asked if they liked " hide- 
and-seek," replied that they " used to when 
they were children, but had not played it for 
many years." 

But as we all know — 
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" Be the day never so long, 
At length it ringeth to evensong;" 

and bed-time came at last. 

" What a comfort !'' cried Alice next morn- 
ing when she awoke and saw it was a fine day. 

'* We'll go for a long walk to-day, Rosie." 

" Perhaps Fanny and Amy don't like walk- 
ing/* suggested Rosie dolefully. 
• " Perhaps they ' used to when they were 
children many years ago/ " cried Alice, laugh- 
ing. "But at all events for a walk they must 
go, for I can't undertake to amuse them an- 
other whole day in the house." 

Accordingly, after breakfast, Alice pro- 
posed a walk, to which the visitors agreed 
more readily than usual, and the four girls 
soon set out. 

But conversation did not flow much more 
readily than in the house, and the little party 
was a very silent one, till Amy, who was 
standing at the moment close to the ditch, 
gathering flowers, made the remark, 

" I do love the little daisies, they always 
lift their eyes to heaven !" and as she spoke, 
she raised her own eyes upwards, and doing 
so, lost her balance, and disappeared altogether 
in the ditch. 

Vainly endeavouring to stifle their laughter 
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at the sudden ending to ho sentimental a re- 
mark, Kosie and Alice rushed to the rescue, 
and soon landed Amy in the road again, 
unhurt, but dreadfully muddy — Fanny, in 
the meantime, having uttered a succession of 
shrill shrieks for assistance, which drew 
several labourers to the spot, much to Amy's 
disgust, just as she reappeared from the ditch. 

The next day the visitors left, almost as glad 
to leave as Alice and Eosie were to see them go. 

The next visitors who came were of a very 
different kind, they were two merry girls, 
rather younger than Alice and Ilosie,fullof fun, 
and ready to do anything that was proposed. 

Uncle Edward declared that he could not 
have believed that any four girls could 
make such a noise ; but he did not seem to 
mind it much, and often joined them in their 
games of an evening. 

One day, whUst her visitors, Mary and 
Louie Graham, were still with her, Alice 
asked Aunt Laura if she mio^ht take them 
and Eosie to see a friend of hers who lived 
about three miles off. 

Aunt Laura said they might go, if they 
could all manage to pack into the pony-car- 
riage, but that they must only stay a very 
little while as the days were so short now, and 
it soon grew dark. 



It 
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The girls were all delighted at the prospect 
of an expedition of any kind, and promised 
Mrs. Harris not to be late. 

They set oflF directly after dinner, in high 
spirits, which were somewhat damped at 
finding that Alice's friend was away from 
homa 

My old nurse lives near here/' cried Alice ; 
well go there instead." 

Great was the disappointment of the merry 
party on arriving at nurse's cottage to find 
her gone out. 

"Never mind," cried Alice, "nurse isn't 
likely to have gone far. I dare say she has 
only gone to one of the cottages at the other 
end of the lane. Won't she be surprised 
when she comes home and sees the carriage 
at the gate !" 

Presently, Alice cried out, " I know what 
we will do I Nurse will be dreadfully dis- 
appointed if we don't stop to tea when she 
comes in, and there won't be time for her to 
get it ready, so we will get everything ready, 
so that we can have it directly she comes in." 

"What a good idea !" cried the other girls, 
and they all went into the kitchen im- 
mediately. 

" Dear me I" said Alice, " nurse must have 
been gone some time, the fire is quite out I" 
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" Then she is the more likely to be coming 
back soon/' cried Louie, setting to work, with 
some bits of wood and paper she found about, 
to relight the fire. 

The four girls were so interested in the work 
of making the fire and boiling the kettle, that 
they forgot all about Aunt Laura's desire 
that they should not be late; and it might 
have been some time longer before they 
thought it was getting late, had they not 
been aroused by hearing the handle of the 
door turned. 

" Here she is !" whispered Alice ; " keep 
quite quiet till she is in the room, and then 
won't she be surprised !" 

They heard the door locked, and waited for 
the sound of footsteps, but none came, all was 
silent as before. 

" Why, nurse ! w^here are you ?" cried Alice, 
running into the passage, but no nurse was 
there. 

" Nurse ! nurse I" she shouted, and ran up- 
stairs, then down again into the parlour, but 
no nurse was to be seen. 

" It couldn't have been nurse, after all," 
she said at last ; " but we mustn't wait any 
longer ; come along, girls I" And so saying, 
Alice tried to open the door ; but how was 
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this ? the door had opened easily enough 
when they entered, and now it was utterly 
impossible to move it, '* Rosie," cried Alice, 
at last giving up her vain efforts, ** we are 
locked in !" 

" Oh, dear 1" cried all the girls, " what shall 
we do T 

" Oh, look here ! Alice ! Alice !" screamed 
Rosie, "the pony and carriage are ever so 
far down the lane/' 

This was a finishing blow, though it was 
diflScult to tell what good the pony could 
have done them, as they could not get out to 
him, and he could not get in to them. 

" The only thing we can do/' said Alice, 
"is to keep watch in case any one should 
pass." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Whilst the four girls were prisoners in the 
cottage, Mrs. Harris had begun to feel rather 
anxious at their not returning. 

" It is very thoughtless and wrong of Alice 
to stay out so late," she said to her husband. 
** I only hope her friends have not persuaded 
her to stay to tea." 
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" I dare say they are all right," replied Dr, 
Harris cheerfully ; " the pony knows his way 
about the lanes nearly as well by night as by 
day." 

Still, when five o'clock came, and it was 
quite dark, he too began to look very grave. 

" Robert may as well take a lantern and go 
along the lane towards Mrs. Snow's, as you 
say Alice intended going there," he said, 
trying not to show his wife how anxious he 
really felt, for fear of alarming her still more. 

Just then a servant came in, saying, " If 
you please, sir, Vm afraid the young ladies 
must have met with an accident, for the car- 
riage has just come home empty. Robert 
found the pony standing just outside the 
stable gate." 

You may imagine how alarmed Dr. and Mrs. 
Harris were at hearing this. The former left 
the room at once, and went to the stable-yard, 
where he found the pony still unharnessed. 

" The pony and carriage are not hurt at all, 
sir," said the groom ; " so there cannot have 
been a very bad accident." 

Dr. Harris desired the man to follow him 
on horseback, lest he should want assistance, 
and drove oflF immediately in the pony-car- 
riage, taking a lantern with him. 
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^* Miss Harris called here this afternoon, 
with three other young ladies, in the pony- 
carriage ; but my mistress and Miss Lucy 
were out, and they drove down the lane in 
that direction, sir," said Mrs. Snow's servant 
m answer to Dr. Harris's inquiries, pointing 
in the direction the girls had taken. 

" I wonder if they are likely to have gone 
to old nurse's," said Doctor Harris to himself. 
" But no, if they had been there nurse would 
certainly have sent us word. Send my groom 
on down the lane when he comes," he said to 
the servant as he drove off. 

"Hullo, Carter," he called out as he passed 
a man who had at one time been a patient of 
his. " Have you seen anything of my young 
ladies ?" 

" No, sir," replied the man. *' I saw the 
pony-carriage standing a long way down the 
lane, but I suppose you had left it, as I see 
you are using it this evening." 

" No," said Doctor Harris. " The young 
ladies were out in it this afternoon, and it 
came home empty, which has alarmed us ; 
but I hope after all to find them at Nurse 
Grant's." 

" The ladies are not there, sir," said the 
man. "For Mrs. Grant went away this morn- 
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ing early to see her sister, who is taken ill. She 
came round to our cottage last evening, and 
said she should not have time to bring me 
the key in the morning, and asked me to 
lock the cottage up for her and take the key 
as I went by to my work this morning ; but I 
am sorry to say I forgot all about it till I 
passed the cottage this evening, and then I 
locked it up ; that must be an hour and a 
half ago at least I should think, so you see 
they can't be there, sir/' 

Doctor Harris was now really alarmed, and, 
begging the man to get some of his comrades to 
assist him and search in all the lanes around, 
he turned the pony away from the lane where 
nurse s cottage stood, feeling that it was no 
longer of use to look there, and drove slowly 
down the lane, shouting out the girls' names 
as he went ; but no answering shout was 
heard. Presently he was joined by the groom, 
whom he had ordered to follow him, and to- 
gether they searched every likely and unlikely 
place in 'the neighbourhood. Till at length, 
despairing of finding them anywhere about 
there, he drove home, hoping the girls might 
possibly have walked home, and would be 
there to greet him on his return. 

In the meantime Mr. Snow, the father of 
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Alice's friend, and rector of the little hamlet, 
was on his way to hold the Wednesday even- 
ing service at the church. His way led him 
past Nurse Grant's cottage, and as he passed, 
his footsteps sounding loudly on the road in 
the stillness of the evening, he was startled by 
loud cries of "Help!" "Help!" '^Let us out!" 
The cries evidently came from the cottage ; 
.and hastily advancing up the little garden, 
Mr. Snow inquired who was there, and what 
was the matter. 

" Oh, Mr. Snow," cried Alice, who recog- 
nized the voice, " it's I, Alice Harris, and my 
friends, and we are locked in and can't get 
out ; how frightened uncle and aunt will 
be.'' 

"You must wait whilst I fetch a black- 
smith ; I will be as quick as I can," replied 
Mr. Snow when he had tried the door and 
found that it was really locked. 

In a few minutes he was back aofain with 
the blacksmith, who soon released the four 
prisoners. Mr. Snow, after calling the black- 
smith, had sent another man to his house to 
order his carriage to be sent round to nurse's 
cottage at once ; for though, having been 
visiting a distant parishioner, he had not 
heard of Doctor Harris's search, he felt sure 
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that both he and Mrs. Harris must be very 
anxious about the girls. 

The short drive was soon over, and great 
was the joy of Doctor and Mrs. Harris and 
the whole household at seeing the lost girls 
arrive safe and sound. 

Doctor Harris was just preparing to set out 
on another search, and was not sorry to be 
able instead to sit down and rest and have 
his dinner at last. 

Her uncle and aunt did not blame Alice, as 
they considered the whole affair so completely 
an accident ; but when Alice saw how faint 
and ill her aunt was with the fright she had 
had on their account, she could not help 
feeling very remorseful as she recollected 
that if she had remembered her aunt's in- 
junction not to stay long, they would- have 
been safely out of the cottage before the 
door was locked. 

A few days after the adventure at the 
cottage, Mary and Louie Graham returned 
home, and the next day Alice's friend Lucy 
Snow and her mother called. 

"What relation is Eosie Stanley to you, 
Mrs. Harris ?" inquired Mrs. Snow, when the 
three girls had gone out to the garden to- 
gether. 
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** No relation at all," replied Mrs. Harris ; 
" we met her at Thun in the summer, where 
she was staying with her parents in the same 
hotel as ourselves ; and we liked her so much 
that we were quite glad to have her here as 
a companion to Alice.'' 

" I see such a likeness in her to you, that 
made me think she must be related to you," 
said Mrs. Snow. 

'* My husband thought her like me^ but I 
cannot say I see any likeness myself," replied 
Mrs. Harris. ^' I consider her like my poor 
brother's wife, you know her portrait in the 
picture gallery, but people see likenesses so 
very differently." 

"Lucy and I came over to-day to ask 
Alice and her young friend to spend an 
evening with us next week," said Mrs. Snow 
presently ; " we are hoping to have a small 
party on Wednesday evening, and shall be 
very glad if you will allow them to join us." 

" Thank you," replied Mrs. Harris ; " I 
shall be very pleased for them to do so, and 
I am quite sure they will be delighted." 

In the • meantime, the girls were eagerly 
talking over the proposed party in Alice's 
atudy ; for the garden had proved too cold 
for them to stay long out. 
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" Mother is going to make a bran-pie,'* said 
Lucy, ''and we are to act some charades; 
won't it be fun ?" 

"What word shall you have for the char- 
ade V asked Alice. 

" I mustn't tell you yet," replied Lucy, 
'' till I know whether you are to act in it" 

I don't know when they would have been 
tired of talking of the coming party, if Mrs. 
Harris had not sent word to Lucy that her 
mother was waiting for her. 

Alice and Rosie could think and talk of 
hardly anything but the expected delights of 
the party, during the few days that passed be- 
fore the longed-for day arrived. 

"Have you sewn the tucker into your 
dress yet,^ Alice?" asked her aunt, coming 
into her niece's study on the morning of the 
day of the party. 

" Oh no, aunt ! how lucky you reminded 
me," cried Alice ; " I'll do it at once." 

" Put away the ink and your writing first, 
Alice," said Mrs. Harris. 

"All right, aunt," shouted Alice, already 
half way upstairs. 

In a few minutes she returned bringing 
her dress, a pretty mauve silk, with her. 

" There is no such very great hurry after 
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till/* she remarked to Rosie, who was prac- 
tising a piece of music in the room ; " I 
think I shall finish my letter first," and 
throwing her dress carelessly on the table, 
Alice resumed her writing. The letter did 
not take long to finish, and then Alice pro- 
-ceeded to light a candle, remarking to Rosie, 
who was still at the piano, that she always 
«ealed her letters to her brother Wilfred, be- 
cause sometimes the boys at his school had 
played tricks with his letters. In another 
moment Rosie was startled by a scream from 
Alice, and turning hastily round, she saw to 
her horror a large round spot of candle grease 
on the front breadth of the pretty dress. 

" What shs^ll I do ? Oh, Rosie, what shall 
I do T cried Alice, bursting into tears. 

" Let me fetch your aunt, she may know 
of something that will take it out," suggested 
Rosie ; and Alice assenting, she ran off, but 
returned in a minute to say that Mrs. Harris 
was gone out. In the very short time that 
fihe had been absent, things had grown much 
worse ; for Alice had been examining the 
unfortunate dress, and the grease spot was 
now surrounded by three ink spots, the result 
of being touched by Alice's inky fingers. 
At the sight of this additional misfortune, 

13 
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Alice sobbed louder than ever ; and the house- 
maid, who chanced to be passing, entered 
hastily to ask what was the matter. 

'* Oh dear, Miss Alice !" she cried, " what a 
misfortune, to be sure ! Whatever will you 
dor 

"I don't know, I'm sure," replied Alice 
dolefully ; " it's my only best dress." 

*^ A hot iron would take out the grease^ 
but I don't know anything but salts of sorrel 
to take out ink, and I have none," said the 
housemaid. 

" Aunt has ; I saw some in her medicine- 
box. Get the iron hot quickly, Mary, and I 
will fetch the salts of sorrel," said Alice. 

" Won't you wait till your aunt comes in T 
asked Rosie. 

But Alice could not bear the idea of waiting, 
and rushed off at once. Mary, in the mean- 
time, fetched the iron, and placed it in the 
fire ; and on Alice s return she began at once 
to endeavour to take out the ink with the 
contents of the little parcel marked '^ Poison" 
which Alice brought. Alas ! the ink came 
out beautifully, but then so did the colour of 
the dress at the same time ! The white 
spots seemed even worse than the black had 
been! 



\ 
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" Give me the iron," said Alice ; " I won't 
trust you, Mary. You have made the dress 
much worse.'' 

Laying the blotting-paper over the spot, 
as Mary directed, Alice passed the iron over 
it; but she was not used to ironing, and 
pressed the very hot iron heavily on the in- 
jured place. 

Success attended her efforts so far, that on 
lifting the blotting-paper, the grease was found 
to have disappeared, but, sad to say, so had 
the silk on which the grease had lain, and in 
its place remained a round hole ! The heat 
of the iron being very great, had burnt the 
silk away ! 

It would be useless to attempt to describe 
Alice's feelings. All hope of going to the 
party was over. Alice was never over- 
particular about her dress, but even she could 
not think of going to a party in a dress with 
three white spots and a round hole in front ! 

Even her aunt, who was very sorry for her, 
though she blamed her disobedience and 
thoughtlessness, in not putting away the ink, 
could suggest no remedy for so great a mis- 
fortune. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

RosiE could hardly bear to think of poor 
Alice's disappointment, and quite made up 
her mind, if Alice could not go to Mrs. 
Snow's, to beg Mrs. Harris to let her stay at 
home also. Rosie must have been of a hope- 
ful disposition to think it possible that there 
could be any doubt about Alice's being unable 

t/O go. 

" Alice, have you any pieces like your 
dress ?" asked Rosie, finding her friend in 
their bedroom trying to wash away the traces 
of tears in order to appear at dinner. 

" Only this," said Alice, holding out a 
moderate-sized piece, which she had evidently 
been looking at to see if it could be made of 
any use ; but it s no good, I couldn't wear a 
patch in front, even if it were the same colouri 
which it isn't — the dress has faded." 

" No, I don't think that would do," said 
Rosie. "Mav I take this piece of silk, 
Alice ?" 

" Yes, of course," replied Alice ; " it*s of no 
use to me." 
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*' Have you a little white lace you could 
give me ?" was Rosie's next request. 

" That is my drawer of scraps, you can have 
anything that's there," replied Alice, rather 
crossly. She thought that it seemed very 
heartless of Rosie to ask for such things 
when she was in such dreadful trouble. 

Finding a piece of lace in the drawer which 
she thpught would do, Rosie ran down to the 
study, and laid the piece of silk before the 
fire, hoping it would fade. But she could not 
afford time to leave it there very long, and 
when she returned to the room soon after 
dinner, the silk did not look much lighter for 
its exposure to the heat of the fire. How- 
ever, as Rosie told herself, it was no use to 
be too particular, and taking the unfortunate 
dress, which had been left in the study, the 
piece of silk, the lace, and her work-box, 
she retired to a garret at the top of the 
house, which had formerly been Alice's play- 
room, and did not reappear till it was nearly 
time for her to begin dressing if she meant 
to go to the party. Running downstairs, 
Rosie went for a moment into her bedroom, 
attd laid something on the bed, and then 
fastened to the drawing-room, where Alice, 
still looking very miserable, was sitting with 
her aunt. 
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*' Alice r' she cried, " come upstairs quick ; 
I have something to show you." 

Alice obeyed rather listlessly, she did not 
want to see Rosie's preparations for dressing 
for the party, to which she herself could not 
go. Mrs. Harris followed the girls, feeling 
sure, from Rosie's unusually excited manner, • 
that something particular was to be seen. 

Great was the astonishment of both Alice 
and her aunt on entering the girls* bed- 
room, to see, laid on the bed, Alice's 
mauve silk dress, on the front breadth of 
which, in place of the hole and white spots, 
or rather covering them, rested a pretty 
pocket made of silk like the dress, and 
trimmed with white lace. Alice was quite 
overcome with delight, and could only ex- 
press her thanks to Rosie by a close hug. 
The pocket was certainly a darker shade than 
the dress, but, as Alice said, that only made it 
the more fashionable. 

Mrs. Harris was quite surprised that Rosie 
could have done it so well without help ; but 
Rosie told her that she had so often watched 
mother and nurse contriving and repainng for 
the children at home, that it would have been 
strange if she had not learnt something about 
doing things herself. 



\ 
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Eosie felt richly rewarded for her trouble 
when she saw Alice's delight at being able to 
go to the party after all ; and had she needed 
any other assurance, than Mrs* Harris's ad- 
miration, that her handiwork was really suc- 
cessful, she would have had it, when, in the 
course of the evening, she heard one lady say 
to another, "What a very pretty pocket 
Alice Stanley has on, it is a great improvement 
to her dress." 

The evening passed merrily over ; the bran- 
pie was delightful. When it was Rosie's turn to 
put in her hand and draw out a present, she 
brought out a pretty china doll, which she 
thought was just the very thing to please May. 

The charades were very successful, and al- 
together the girls agreed that they had never 
been at a more delightful party; I think per- 
haps they enjoyed it all the more for the fright 
of the morning ; but still I would not advise 
my readers to try the experiment of dropping 
candle grease and ink on the front of their 
best dresses next time they are going to a 
party. Such a misfortune might not alioays 
have such a happy ending. 

Rosie had now been some weeks with Mrs. 
Harris, and much as she enjoyed herself she 
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could not help wishing sometimes to go home 
and see mother and father and the children 
again. But, as Mrs. Harris' had been kind 
enough to wish to keep her, mother had been 
glad for her to remain, for directly after Rosie 
left home Hugh had gone to a boarding-school 
with Willie, and she knew how sadly Rosie 
would miss her constant companions, especially 
Hugh. 

Now, however, the Christmas holidays were 
close at hand, and at last, to Alice's great grief, 
the day was fixed for Rosie's return home. 

"Rosie," said Mrs. Harris one morning,, 
three days before that appointed for Rosie's 
departure, "I have had a letter from your 
Aunt Grace this morning, and I am sorry to 
say it contains bad news. Your little brother 
and sisters, Frankie, Maudie, and May, have 
the scarlet fever ; they are not dangerously 
ill, but of course it will not do for you to go 
home whilst there is any fear of infection, so 
I hope you will be able to make yourself 
happy with us for the next two months at 
least. Your mother cannot write for fear of 
conveying the infection to us; but your Aunt 
Grace, who hears constantly how the invalids 
are, will send you news of them." 

Rosie was of course dreadfully vexed to 
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hear of the children's iUness, and entreated 
to be allowed to go home and . help to nurse 
them, but of course that could not be thought 
of for a minute. Harry, Willie, and Hugh it 
was arranged should spend their holidays at 
grandmamma's, and Ethel was going home 
with a schoolfellow. 

" We always have a Christmas tree about 
a fortnight before Christmas for the school- 
children," said Alice one morning, as she and 
Kosie set out in the pony-carriage to drive ta 
the nearest town ; " and we are to choose 
some things for it this morning. There are 
about forty children, and they have two 
things each off the tree, besides pinafores or 
petticoats that Aunt Laura makes for them. 
The children come at four o'clock, and play 
games in the servants' hall till five, and then 
they go into the kitchen to tea, and the 
Christmas tree is placed in the centre of the 
table ; and after tea Uncle Edward takes off 
the presents and I give them to the children. 
I am so glad that you will be here this 
Christmas to help me, though of course I am 
very sorry that your little brother and sisters 
are ill. 

" The day after the children's treat," con- 
tinued Alice, " the old men and women come 
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up to tea, and aunt gives them warm neck- 
ties and other comforts; and oh, Rosie, I 
must tell you such a funny thing that hap- 
pened last year on the night of the old 
women's tea. One old woman had a son very 
ill, and Uncle Edward gave me half-a-crown to 
give her as a Christmas present, in order that she 
might buy him some comforts. Uncle couldn*t 
give it to her himself, for if he had all the 
other old women would have expected half- 
tjrowns. Well, I put the half-crown in my 
pocket ready, and in the evening, after wish- 
ing Mrs. Reed — that was the old woman's 
name — a happy Christmas I put my hand in 
my pocket, drew out the coin that was in it 
and pressed it into her hand. Instead of 
looking at all grateful the old woman seemed 
quite put out, which of course disappointed 
me very much, and I went away from her. 
Uncle and aunt were quite astonished to hear 
of Mrs. Reed's ingratitude, and* very indig- 
nant too when I told them of it after the old 
people had gone home. Imagine my horror, 
Rosie, on emptying my pocket before taking 
my dress off that night to find the half-crown 
still in it. 

" At first, I couldn't imagine what I could 
have given the old woman ; but Mary, who 
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waB in the room, said she knew there was 
a penny in the pocket when she took it out 
of the cupboard for me that afternoon. 

" Of course I rushed down to tell Uncle 
Edward and Aunt Laura directly, and how 
they did laugh at me, and said they didn't 
wonder that poor Mrs. Reed felt vexed at 
being presented with a penny I Uncle 
Edward went with me next day to Mrs. 
Reed's cottage, and the poor old thing was 
highly delighted to hear that the penny was 
a mistake, and to have the half-crown given 
her. She said what had vexed her most was, 
that she Hhought Miss Alice was making 
fun of her in giving her a penny !' " 

Rosie was much amused at Alice's story, and 
did not wonder that the old woman was vexed 
when she saw the penny. 

The choosing of the presents for the Christ- 
mas tree took a long time, and when at last 
Alice had expended all the money with which 
her aunt had entrusted her for the purpose; 
Rosie begged her to wait a little, whilst she 
chose some presents to send to the children 
at home. For May and Frankie she chose 
some picture books ; and for Maude, a book 
of fairy tales. Rosie held her parcel herself, 
but Alice, who was driving, placed hers in the 
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back seat beside the groom. When they be- 
gati to ascend the steep hill that led to Eagle'a 
Cliff, the man got down to walk and led the 
pony up ; great was his dismay on returning^ 
to his seat, to find the parcel gone. 

" I do think I am the most unlucky person 
that ever was 1" cried Alice. " Would it h& 
too far for the pony to go back, Robert ?" she 
asked the servant. 

" Oh, yes, miss," replied the man ; " but 
if you can spare me I will go down the hill, 
we have not passed many people, and I may 
find it.'' 

Just then Rosie saw a boy running as fast 
as he could up the hill, and in a few minutes 
he reached the carriage bringing the lost 
parcel with him. Great was the delight of 
the girls, and the boy's was equally great 
when Alice presented him with sixpence for 
his trouble. 

Uncle Edward and Aunt Laura could 
hardly help laughing at Alice's having met 
with another misfortune ; but Aunt Laura 
remarked she should have been more inclined 
to cry than laugh if the parcel had been really 
lost. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Fob the next few days Alice and Rosie were 
very busy helping to make things for the Christ- 
mas tree ; and as Rosie was a clever little 
workwoman, she was really of great assistance 
to Mrs. Harris in the way of dressing dolls, 
making needle-books, etc. Alice confined her 
attentions chiefly to filling the little orna- 
mental baskets, boxes and drums with sweets, 
making flags, and placing the tapers on the 
tree. 

At last, everything was ready, and the 
following day was the one fixed for the school- 
<3hildren's treat. 

Mrs. Hari'is and the two girls had been 
busy all the afternoon placing the presents 
on the tree, and very lovely it looked, and 
would look still more so, they thought, when 
all the many little coloured tapers they had 
placed on it were lighted. 

Come, girls," said Mrs. Harris at length, 

it is quite finished now, and I think we have 
admired and praised our own handiwork quite 
enough," and so saying, she left the room. 

Her aunt had not left the room five min- 
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utes before Alice espied the doll which was 
to occupy the place of honour on the highest 
bough, lying on a side-table. 

" Look here, Rosie," she cried ; " I can't 
think how we could all forget this beauty ; I 
must put it on. Why/' she added, " I declare 
the tree is so high I must stand on the table 
to reach the top bough." 

" Do be careful, Alice !" said Bosie, as, doll 
in hand, Alice began to climb on to the table, 
on which, besides the tree, stood two lighted 
candles. 

" All right !" was Alice's careless answer ; 
but, alas 1 it was not "all right !" Alice never 
knew whether she stumbled, or whether her 
foot slipped on something on the table, but in 
a moment the lovely tree had fallen on the 
lighted candles, and was aU in a blaze. Most 
fortunately Alice herself fell to the floor, and 
escaped the burning mass. Rosie rang the 
bell violently, both girls screamed loudly for 
help, 9,nd in a moment Dr. and Mrs. Harris 
and the servants came running in to see what 
had happened. In a second Dr. Harris had 
seized the hearthrug and wrapped it round 
the burning tree, which was thus speedily 
extinguished. Of all the pretty presents 
they had been admiring a few minutes before. 
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nothing now remained but a heap of blackened 
ruins ! And in addition to the loss of the 
tree, a large piece of carpet was burnt away, 
and the table-cloth was entirely destroyed. 
Really, as Mrs. Harris remarked to her hus- 
band when they were alone, there seemed no 
end to Alice's misfortunes. 

And yet, though Alice's misfortunes were 
nearly always the result of some piece of dis- 
obedience or carelessness on her own part, 
they brought her such terrible grief and 
trouble, and she was always so bitterly sorry 
for what she had done, that neither her uncle 
nor aunt could often find the heart to scold her, 
and generally ended, as on the present occa- 
sion, in comforting instead of blaming her. 

"Uncle Edward," said Alice coming into 
Dr. Harris's study after breakfast, on the 
morning following the burning of the Christ- 
mas tree, "what did you mean to give 
me for a Christmas present this year ?" 

" Alice !" exclaimed her uncle, looking at 
her in astonishment, as she asked this un- 
usual question. 

"Well, you know. Uncle Edward, you 
always do give me a Christmas present, and I 
thought, perhaps, you wouldn't mind telling 
me what it was to be this year," said Alice. 
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" What makes you ask such an extraor- 
■dinary question, Alice T said her uncle. 

" I have a very particular reason for it, 
uncle, so please do tell me," was Alice's 
reply. 

*^ Perhaps it was nothing," said her uncle, 
laughing. 

"Oh, but I know better than that, so 
you may as well tell me at once." 

"You generally get your own way, Miss 
Alice, so I suppose I shall have no peace till I 
answer your question. What I intended 
giving you was a writing-case.*' 

"Oh, thank you, Uncle Edward/' cried 
Alice ; " and how much was it to cost T 

" Really, Alice,* I don't know what you can 
be thinking of to ask such questions, and 
I shall not answer any more till you tell 
me what your motive is in asking them," 
replied her astonished uncle. 

"Well, I suppose I must tell you then; 
you remember about the tree last night?" 
inquired Alice. 

" Remember the burning of that unfortu- 
nate tree ! I should think I do ; it will 
be some time before I forget tTiat^ Alice," said 
Dr. Harris. 

" Well, Uncle Edward, I thought if you 
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didn't mind giving me the money my present 
•would have cost, instead of the present itself, 
I might buy a few things to put on a tree, if 
we can have another out of the shrubbery. 
Of course/' continued Alice, *'it won't be 
nearly so nice as the one I destroyed, but 
the school-children will like it better than no 
tree ; they will be so dreadfully disappointed 
this evening, if they see no Christmas tree." 

" They will indeed, Alice, and as you were 
the person to destroy the tree, I think you 
are right to do what you can towards getting 
another," said her uncle ; " here is the sove- 
reign I intended to expend on your writing- 
case, and here," he added, putting his hand 
again in his pocket, " is ten shillings as ^ 
contribution from myself." 

"Thank you, uncle dear," cried Alice, giving 
him a warm hug before running off to find 
Eosie, and to order the pony-carriage to be 
got ready to take them in to town. 

Rosie insisted on adding half-a-crown to 
Alices fund for the tree, though by doing 
so she reduced her pocket-money to a very 
small sum. Alice had also three shillings of 
her own, and Aunt Laura, when she heard 
of the plan, gave her five shillings towards 
buying things for the tree; so they were 

14 
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able, after all, to buy two little gifts for each 
child. The school-children were delighted with 
their treat, and seemed to think that they 
had never seen so lovely a tree; but Alice 
sighed when she remembered how much 
prettier the tree that was burnt had looked, 
with its gaily-dressed dolls, and the many 
Uttle things that Rosie and Aunt Laura had 
made. However, she felt glad to have been 
able to repair the mischief to some extent, 
and the evening was a very merry one. 

" Wilfred is coming home to-morrow, Rosie. 
I am so glad. I am sure you will like him ; 
he is the very dearest brother that ever was V 
cried Alice^ one morning a few days after the 
school treat. 

" It will be very nice for you, I am sure,** 
said Rosie, trying not to feel envious at her 
friend's good fortune, but not able to keep 
from longing earnestly for Hugh. 

Alice could talk of nothing all that day but 
the delightful prospect of seeing her brother 
again so soon ; and Rosie tried to enter into 
her pleasure, and not to damp it by appear- 
ing sad, though she did feel dreadfully 
inclined to cry now and then at the thought 
of being separated for the first time from 
Hugh on Christmas Day. 
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" Come, Rosie !" cried Alice, seizing her 
friend's hand, and rushing into the hall the 
next morning, when the sound of approaching 
wheels was heard in the drive. As they reached 
the door a carriage drove up, and almost 
before it stopped a merry-looking boy of about 
thirteen sp.^ng out, and in a moment his 
arms were round Alice's neck in a tight hug. 

'* This is my friend, Rosie Stanley,'* said 
Alice, when Wilfred had spoken to his uncle 
and aunt ; " and this is Wilfred," she added, 
turning to Rosie, who shook hands with him, 
and then disappeared, thinking that her 
friend would like to be alone with her brother, 
after not having seen him for so long. But 
Alice soon came to look for her, and to fetch 
her to the study, where Wilfred entertained 
them with stories of his school life till dinner- 
time. 

As they all sat round the fire in the 
drawing-room that evening, a sound of wheels 
was again heard on the drive, and to Rosie's 
astonishnient, as the servant went to open the 
door. Doctor Harris asked her to go out to 
the hall and see who it was. Rosie obeyed at 
once, and was just in time to see a boyish 
figure, muffled in a great-coat and comforter, 
enter the house. She had scarcely time to 
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wonder what it was that made that figure 
seem so strangely familiar to her, before the 
new-comer caught sight of her, and in a 
moment his arms were as tightly clasped 
round her neck as Wilfred s had been round 
Alice's earlier in the day. " Kosie !" " Hugh T* 
was all they said, but their hug and 
kisses said more than words ; and Doctor and 
Mrs. Harris, who had come out to the hall, 
felt amply rewarded for their thoughtfulness 
in having invited Hugh to spend his holidays 
at Eagle's Cliff with Eosie, when they saw 
what great pleasure they had given to both 
the boy and girl. 

Alice danced round them in a great state 
of delight, crying out, " Uncle Edward will 
never be able to say again that I can't keep a 
secret for five minutes ! I knew it for two 
whole days, and I never even hinted it to you, 
did I, llosie ?" 

"No, indeed," replied Rosie, as, with 
Hugh's arm round her neck, she entered the 
drawing-room ; '^ and it seems almost too 
good to be true now ;" and she turned to Mrs, 
Harris, and gave her a warm kiss of thanks. 

*' I consider I had quite as much to do with 
it as Mrs. Harris," said Doctor Harris, " and 
I don't think it's fair she should get all the 
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kisses and thanks ;" and Rosie very willingly 
gave him a kiss too. 

Christmas Eve came at last, and a very 
busy day it was. Such numbers of Christmas 
cards and presents to send off, such quantities 
of hoUy and misletoe to put up in all the 
rooms. Rosie and Hugh had sent letters and 
cards to father, mother, and all the brothers 
and sisters, and Ethel ; and Rosie had worked 
a handkerchief sachet for mother, but by Mrs. 
Harris's advice she did not send it, as it would 
have had to be destroyed with the other in- 
fected things as soon as the children* were 
well, so she contented herself with sending a 
long letter instead. 

Great was Alice's delight on Christmas 
morning to find a beautiful writing-case lying 
in her place at the breakfast-table, and still 
greater was Rosie's astonishment at finding 
one exactly similar in her place. There was 
also a book in each girls place from Mrs. 
Harris. 

" Uncle Edward," cried Alice, after wishing 
him a happy Christmas, ** did you forget that 
you gave me the money instead of my 
present ?" 

" No," replied her uncle, " I did not forget 
that ; but I remembered that * Christmas 
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comes but once a year/ and being a foolish 
old uncle, I bought you the writing-case after 
all" 

" You are not foolish, and you are not old, 
but you are the dearest uncle that ever 
was," cried Alice, concluding her speech with 
a hug. 

Rosie, too, kissed Doctor Harris, and 
thanked him heartily for his beautiful present, 
and at the same time shyly presented him 
with a smoking-cap, which she had braided 
for him. 

For Mrs. Harris she had made a little 
workbag, while for Alice she had made a large 
case of ready-threaded needles. 

It seemed strange to Hugh and Rosie to be 
in any church but their own on Christmas 
day, but the service was the same, and when 
the choir sang out the old familiar hymn — 

*^ Hark, the herald angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born King," 

they almost forgot, as they joined in, that 
they were not in the church at home, sur- 
rounded by the home party. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

"Uncle Edward," said Wilfred to Doctor 
Harris one morning at breakfast, about ten 
days after Christmas, ^' there is a large placard 
up in the village to say that somebody is 
going to give a lecture in the schoolroom this 
evening, and show some views in a magic 
lantern. May Hugh and I go to it ?" 

" Yes, you can go if you care to ; I dare say 
you will like the magic lantern, and I don't 
think you are very likely to be harmed by the 
man's political views, which you fortunately 
won't understand," said his uncle, giving him 
money to buy the tickets. 

The boys were punctual to the hour named 
on the placard in arriving at the schoolroom, 
and found that they were the first comers. 
They had hardly seated themselves before 
they heard a man's voice saying, '^ I don't 
know what 1 am to do. If I don't show the 
magic lantern, the folk will be wanting their 
money back. It's very provoking that Bill 
should be taken ill just now." 

" Wilfred !" cried Hugh, after listening to 
this speech, " what fun it would be if t(;e were 
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to show the magic lantern ; I know quite well 
how to do it, we have one at home, and I've 
often helped father to show it." 

Wilfred agreed that it would be great fun, 
and accordingly Hugh called out to the man 
whose voice he had heard behind a screen 
to offer to show the magic lantern for him* 

" Dear me, sir !" said an ugly little old man, 
appearing from behind the screen, '• I had no 
idea any one had already arrived. I'm sure I 
shall be exceedingly obliged if you will be so 
good as to show the pictures for me ; the boy 
who always does it was taken suddenly ill this 
afternoon, and I was wondering what ever I 
should do. You see, sir, when people come 
expecting to see a magic lantern they feel 
disappointed if there is none to be seen 
after all. Please to step this way,'* he 
added, and led the boys to where the lantern 
stood. 

"You see, gentlemen," the old man con- 
tinued, " in giving the lecture I stand with 
my back to the pictures, but you will know 
which to show by listening for certain sen- 
tences in my lecture ; for instance, when I say 
' Behold this noble structure,' you must show 
the view of Westminster Abbey. Most of 
the portraits have their names attached, and 
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those you will show as I mention the names. 
But when I say, 'Behold tjiis purse-proud 
hypocrite/ you must show this one/' and to 
Wilfred's intense though silent indignation, 
the lecturer pointed to a portrait in which he 
recognized a neighbouring magistrate, and a 
great friend of his uncle s. 

" When I say, ' I now present to your 
notice a picture of your humble servant,' you 
must please to show this portrait of myself," 
concluded the old man hastily, for the room 
had been filling rapidly, and the audience 
was beginning to express their impatience by 
stamping noisUy on the floor. 

"Hugh," said Wilfred, "Uncle Edward 
would never have let us come if he had 
known the kind of lecture it was. That man 
he calls a ' purse-proud hypocrite ' is a great 
friend of uncle's." 

Never mind, Wilfred," was Hugh's reply ; 
we'll pay him out, never fear." 

The lecture went on most successfully ; the 
boys showed the pictures so well and knew 
so exactly when to show each, that the old 
man ceased to look anxiously round as he had 
done at the first two or three, and trusted 
entirely to the boys. 

At last he reached the sentence, "That 
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purse-proud hypocrite/' and was pleased to 
hear the laughter which greeted the picture^ 
that appeared as he said the words. But as 
shout after shout of laughter arose, a fear 
suddenly came upon him that all was not 
right ; and turning hastily round to see the 
picture, he beheld on the large white sheet an 
enormous portrait, not as he intended of the 
magistrate, but of himself! Rushing from 
the platform he found the boys gone ; they 
had wisely fled directly they had thrown the 
picture on to the sheet, and were by this 
time amongst the audience, enjoying the fun 
which they had caused themselves. 

The lecturer was obliged to confess that he 
should be unable to show any more pictures, 
and his hearers declined to remain and listen 
to a lecture unenlivened by the magic* Ian- 
tern ! 

Uncle Edward was rather shocked to hear 
of the boys having taken the law into their 
own hands so completely ; but he could not 
but confess the lecturer well deserved his 
punishment, and though he and Aunt Laura 
both tried to look grave, they could scarcely 
help joining in the girls' merry laughter over 
their brothers' exploit. 
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*' Aunt Laura, may we give a party whilst 
Wilfred and Hugh are at home ?" inquired 
Alice one morning. 

" I suppose you thought I had forgotten all 
about your usual party, Alice, and were in 
despair at the thought of not having any," 
replied her aunt. " But it was not so, for I 
was speaking of it to your uncle only last 
evening.'* 

" Thank you, Aunt Laura ; I wish I had 
waited a little longer, but I really did think 
you had forgotten all about it," said Alice. 

" I don't mind your asking me, dear. And 
now set to work and write down the names 
of all your young friends in the neighbour- 
hood," replied her aunt kindly. 

Very busy were the girls all that day, 
writing little notes of invitation to all Alice'a 
friends ; Rosie was able to assist by writing 
in Alice's name, and wrote so much more 
quickly that she did more than half the work. 
Alice was considerably surprised at receiving 
compliments, for some time after the party, 
from the mothers of her friends on her im- 
proved handwriting ; and it was not for a 
long time that she discovered that all those 
who praised her writing were the mothers of 
those to whom Rosie had written for her 1 
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" How would you like to have a * bran-pie/ 
like the one at Mrs. Snow's?" asked Mrs. 
Harris one morning. 

Of course the girls were delighted, and a 
consultation was held at once as to what 
should be bought to put in the pie. I expect 
most of my readers know what a *' bran-pie " 
is ; but, in case there should be any who 
are wondering what such a queer dish can be 
like, I will explain. It consists of a box or 
tub filled with bran, hidden in which are pre- 
sents of all kinds, and each person in turn 
dips their arm in, and pulls something out. 

Of course there was an expedition to the 
town to buy presents to put in the pie, and 
Wilfred and Hugh accompanied their sisters, 
in order to assist in the choice of gifts for the 
boy visitors. 

" How horrid it will be," remarked Wilfred, 
^* if I pull out a doll by mistake, and some 
wretched girl happens to get this knife !'* 

"Wretched girl indeed!" returned Alice; 
" that's a nice way to talk, with your sister 
and another young lady present !" and she 
gave him a playful pinch. 

" I suppose exchanges are allowed ?" said 
Hugh. 

" Oh, of course," replied Alice ; " for it is so 
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very difficult to tell by the feel what it is that 
you are pulling out, and an exchange sets 
things to rights." 

" I think I shall put the things in the pie, 
and then practise taking them out every day 
till I know the feel of all the best things V 
said Wilfred, in fun ; and amidst laughter and 
cries of " Oh, for shame 1" the merry party set 
out on their return home. 

The day of the party came quickly — too 
quickly Rosie thought, for two days later 
Hugh would have to return to school. Wil- 
fred's holidays would also be over in a few 
days ; but sorry as Alice and lier brother 
always were to part, they were too well used 
to it to fret about it. 

Three little girls and two boys were coming 
from a distance to the party, and were to 
sleep at Mrs. Harris's house. They arrived 
on the morning of the day of the party ; so, 
what with making preparations for the even- 
ing, and looking after the little guests, Alice 
and Eosie and their brothers had enough 
to do. 

" Have you filled the bran-pie yet, Alice ?" 
asked her aunt in the morning. 

" Oh, no, aunt ; not yet. Shall I do it 
now ?" replied Alice. 
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*' No ; as you have left it so late you had 
better ask Mary to do it for you. You will 
have quite enough to do now in looking after 
your guests, and decorating the dancing- 
room/' 

Alice had begged that one room might be 
emptied of its fuiniture, in order that they 
might have a dance ; and accordingly Mrs. 
Harris had the dining-room cleared, and a 
white hoUand laid over the carpet, and Wil- 
fred and Hugh had undertaken, with their 
sisters' aid, to decorate the room with boughs 
of evergreen. 

Six o'clock arrived, and the guests came 
flocking in, one knock at the door following 
another very quickly. They danced first of 
all, Mrs. Harris playing waltzes and quadrilles 
for them. 

The next amusement was the bran-pie, and 
a servant carried it in and set it in the middle 
of the floor. 

" I have a list of you all here," said Mrs. 
Harris, " and I will read it out alphabetically; 
and, as I call out each name, the owner of the 
name must dip their hand into the pie, and 
draw something out." 

All the children looked delighted at the 
prospect of getting a present, and the little 
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girl whose name was called out first came for- 
ward gleefully. She was a little thing, not 
more than six years old. She put her arm 
bravely into the pie, and then drew it out 
again with nothing in her hand. 

" Heggie, come and draw for your sister/' 
said Mrs. Harris, thinking the little girl did 
not know what to do. 

Reggie came and tried, with no better suc- 
cess than his sister, and looked very blank 
when he could find nothing. 

" Dear me !" cried Alice. " How very ex- 
traordinary that you can't do it ! Look here : 
this is the way," and she dived her hand down 
to the very bottom of the pie without meeting 
with a single parcel on the way. She was 
greatly astonished, and rummaged and sought 
aU over the pie with no success. Nothing 
was there. 

The children began to laugh a little. 
Alice's face was a sight! She had set to 
-work so energetically to show them how to 
find the presents, and now she sat on the 
floor beside the pie with a face of blank 
astonishment. But it was only for a moment. 
Then she started up and cried out, "Oh, 
Aunt Laura ! I forgot to tell Mary !" and 
darted from the room. 
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A minute later a servant entered, and re- 
moved the unfortunate pie, but returned with 
it again in a few minutes, followed by Alice- 
with a very red face. She had suddenly 
remembered that she had forgotten to tell 
Mary to put the presents in the pie ! 

This time no one had any difficulty in pull- 
ing out a parcel, but when it came to Alice's 
turn to draw one, she was so unwilling to 
come forward that at last Rosie drew for 
her. 

The day after the party was a sad one for 
Eosie, being Hugh s last day with her, and 
the next day he started off for his school*. 

Two days later Wilfred also left, and the 
two girls were once more alone. 

Just as it was considered safe for Rosie to- 
join the home party at Weston, where they 
had gone for change of air, news came that 
Mrs. Stanley herself had taken the scarlet 
fever. Rosiewas dreadfully grieved, and longed 
more than ever to go to her ; but Mr. Stanley 
was only too glad to accept Mrs. Harris's- 
kind offer to take charge of Rosie for some 
time longer. Grandmamma had gone to Wes- 
ton to nurse Mrs. Stanley, and Aunt Grace 
was taking care of the tKree little ones. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL ' 

It is a true saying that those who go away 
feel the parting least, and sorry as Hugh was 
to leave Rosie, his spirits soon rose as he was 
whirled away in the train. 

On arriving at his school, which was in a 
town in one of the midland counties, Hugh 
found that Willie had already arrived, and 
had brought with him a large hamper, con- 
taining a huge cake, and various other good 
things, as a present from grandmmama to him- 
self and Hugh. 

The hampers of eatables which the boys 
brought back to school, or which were sent 
them by their friends, were placed in a store 
cupboard, to which the boys could go at any 
time they liked during their play-hours. 

But sometimes the boys, not satisfied with 
having their cakes in their play-hours, took it 
into their heads to have some of them for 
supper ! This was strictly forbidden, and it 
was only with the greatest care that the boys 
who were naughty enough to do so, could get 
the cakes up to their rooms, for any one who 
was found out was severely punished. 

15 
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But I am very much afraid that the diffi- 
culty and danger only gave an additional 
charm to the adventure, and a supper in one 
or other of the boys' bedrooms was by no 
means a rare occurrence, especially at the 
beginning of a new half-year, when the boys 
had returned to school with a large supply of 
good things. 

The boys slept in three long rooms, fifteen 
boys in each dormitory ; they went to bed at 
nine o'clock, and at half-past nine the gas was 
turned out, and soon after that a master went 
through each room to see that all the boys 
were in bed, and everything quiet. 

The boys always waited till the master had 
been his rounds when they intended to have 
a supper, before commencing operations. 

" Stanley, you have a big hamper of good 
things, haven't you V asked a boy named 
William Wright of Hugh. 

" Yes," said Hugh, " a good big one." 

'* Well, I have one too, and I thought if 
you liked we could go shares, and give a 
supper to the boys in two dormitories," said 
Wright. 

" All right," cried Hugh, " I'm quite will- 
ing ; but how shall we get the things up- 
stairs T 
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" Oh, leave that to me ; I'll manage all 
that part of the business/' replied Wright. 

" When shall we have the supper ?" in- 
quired Hugh. 

"Wednesday, I think, will be a good 
day. We shall have time to arrange what we 
will do about it by then,'' replied Wright. 

" Show me what yon have in your hamper," 
whispered Wright to Hugh, when their play-» 
hour came on Wednesday. 

Hugh opened his hamper, and showed a 
large cake, four pots of jam, a good supply of 
biscuits, and a quantity of apples and oranges. 

" That's capital," cried Wright; "with what 
I have there will be plenty. You tell some 
of the fellows about it, and I will tell the 
rest ; those in the other dormitory must come 
into ours as soon as the master has been in. 
I will undertake to fetch up the things as 
soon as the master is gone, but I must have 
one or two boys to help me." 

" I'll come," cried Hugh, " and so will my 
brother WilUe." 

" All right then, that will be enough ; the 
fewer we are, the less likely there is to be 
any noise," said Wright. 

The evening came, the boys retired to bed 

15—2 
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as usual, the master went through each room, 
all was perfectly quiet, some of the boys in- 
deed seemed to be already asleep, and he 
heard more than one gentle snore as he 
passed along the beds. 

But no sooner had the sound of his foot- 
steps died away, than all was changed ; and 
great would have been his astonishment if a 
few moments later he had beheld the boys, 
whom he believed to be quietly sleeping, rush- 
ing out of their own dormitory into another. 

The third dormitory was at some distance 
from the other two, and was occupied by the 
elder boys, who, if they were not above having 
little suppers of their own, would have been 
ashamed to join the younger boys, and en- 
courage them by their presence in such bad 
behaviour. 

As soon as the master had gone downstairs, 
Wright, Hugh, and Willie set off to fetch the 
provisions, and the other boys waited im- 
patiently for their return. After waiting 
some time the boys began to be alarmed, fear- 
ing that their comrades had been caught whilst 
endeavouring to convey the cakes upstairs. 

The boys who belonged to the other dor- 
mitory retreated to their beds, expecting 
every minute to see a master appear with the 
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missing boys ; the others in the room to 
which the three absent boys belonged, pro- 
mising to recall their friends should the boys 
with the provisions return in safety after all. 

Time went on, and nothing was seen of the 
absentees ; and at last a small boy volun- 
teered to go down and see what had become 
of them. He went, and his companions 
waited and waited, but he did not return. 

"I declare I believe they are eating the 
supper instead of bringing it up. I shall go 
and see,'^ cried another boy. 

He went, but like those who had gone be- 
fore him he did not return ; and the boys in the 
dormitory remained in a greater suspense and 
astonishment than before. 

What could have become of them ? Some- 
thing dreadful must have happened. Had 
they met a master on their way he would 
surely have ordered them back to bed at once, 
and punished them next morning. 

Now and then a boy came in from the other 
dormitory to ask if anything had been heard 
of the absent boys ; and the greatest con- 
sternation prevailed as time went on and the 
answer was still " no news." 

Two more boys ventured on a voyage of 
discovery to try and find their lost friends. 
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but as they disappeared like the rest no one 
else had courage to undertake the search. 

Seven boys were now missing, five from 
one dormitory and two from the other, and 
the most dreadful doubt and anxiety pre- 
vailed amongst the remaining boys as to what 
had become of them. 

In the meantime let us see what had really 
happened to the missing boys. 

Wright, Hugh, and Willie started on their 
way to the store cupboard, and reached the 
passage in which it was situated in safety. 

The passage was a long one, and quite dark; 
and as they entered it Hugh whispered to the 
others that he thought he heard footsteps be- 
hind them. 

They paused and listened, but all was per- 
fectly silent, and they thought that it must 
have been only Hugh's fancy. 

The boys were provided with matches, and 
a bit of candle to light as soon as they entered 
the store-room, but they were afraid to light it 
yet, lest any of the servants should be about. 

There were several doors in the passage, 
but the only one that was kept unlocked was 
the store-room in which the boys' cakes were 
kept. 

They soon reached the door, and found it 
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unlocked as usual ; and as soon as thev were 
inside they lighted their bit of candle and 
proceeded to collect the cakes. 

" What was that ?" whispered Wright. 

*' I didn't hear anything," said Hugh. 

'' Nor did I/' whispered Willie. 

'* I thought I heard the door touched," said 
Wright. " But I suppose it was only fancy." 

When the boys had everything ready to 
carry upstairs, Hugh blew out the light and 
tried to open the door, but to his astonish- 
ment it seemed locked. 

"Make haste," cried Wright. "What a 
time you are, Stanley.'' 

" I can't open the door," whispered Hugh. 
" Some one must have locked it." 

" Locked it ? What nonsense !" returned 
Wright. '' Let me try it." 

But it was not nonsense, and Wright was 
obliged to own he was no better able to undo 
it than Hugh. 

" One of the boys must have done it for a 
joke. What a shame!" said Wright indig- 
nantly. 

" But who was likely to do it ? The boys 
want the supper ; they would never have 
cared to lock us in and lose their chance of 
that," suggested Willie. 
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" But it mvst have been one of the boys ; 
who else would be likely to do such a thing?" 
persisted Wright. 

*' I'm sure I don't know/' said Willie in a 
doleful tone. 

The boy who followed them reached the 
passage as they had done, and like them met 
with no misadventure on his way. 

He groped about to find the unlocked door, 
and reached it sooner than he expected ; but 
was surprised to find perfect darkness and 
silence when he entered. " Wright," " Stan- 
ley," he whispered ; but no reply came, and 
feeling about he soon discovered that he was 
not in the store-room but in a lumber-room, 
in which the boys' empty boxes were kept 
till they were required at the end of the half- 
year. 

" I wonder how this door came to be un- 
locked," muttered the boy, and turned to 
leave the room, when to his horror he found 
that the door was locked. 

'' I say, Wright, Stanley, open the door ; 
open the door, I say," he shouted, never 
doubting that one of the boys he had come 
to seek was playing him a trick and for- 
getting caution in indignation. 

But all was silence, and there was nothing 
to be done but wait. 
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He had not waited long before the door 
opened and the boy who had set out after 
him entered. 

" What did you mean by locking me in V 
cried the first boy, Hardy, fiercely, imagining 
that the new comer was either Wright or one 
of the Stanleys. 

" Lock you in V answered Burt, the other 
boy. "I did no such thing. I have been 
feeling all the doors, and they are locked; but 
this one had the key outside. Where are the 
other fellows ?" 

"I'm sure I don't know," replied Hardy. 
" This is the lumber-room ; let us get out or 
some one will be locking the door again." 

But to their dismay they found that was 
already done, and they were prisoners. 

" What a shame !" cried Burt. " Won 1 1 
pay them out for this to-morrow !" 

" What are we to do ?" said Hardy. 

" We can only wait," replied the other. 

The next two who had set out to find their 
missing companions were two bigger boys,, 
named Richards and Wilks. They met with 
no better fate than those they were seeking ; 
they gently tried each handle till they found 
one which would open, and on entering the 
room and finding it empty, turned to the 
door, which they found to be locked. 
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The room in which they found themselves 
was one in which very naughty boys were 
sometimes confined for a day and night It 
contained a bed, and a wooden table and 
chair, the window was high up, and had iron 
bars across it. The boys called this room the 
^* prison," and indeed it much resembled 
one. 

The man-servant slept in the next room to 
the ** prison," and had the key, so that, in the 
case of illness, the boy who was shut up there 
was not cut off from help. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

The boys in their three different prisons 
waited impatiently enough for whoever had 
locked them in to come and release them, and 
at length they heard footsteps approaching. 

But as the steps came nearer and nearer 
their hearts sank, for they were the steps 
either of one of the masters, or of the man- 
servant. 

The master, for it was one of the masters 
whose steps they had heard, stopped outside 
the "prison," in which Wilks and Richards 
were confined, and slowly unlocked the door. 
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You may imagine the state of anxiety and 
alarm' in which the two boys waited to see 
who should appear. 

" Young gentlemen," said the master, open- 
ing the door, "Doctor Bruce has requested 
me to come and tell you, that as you have 
chosen to come here of your own free-will, he 
now desires that you will spend the night 
here. I believe you are quite ready to get 
into bed when you have taken off your coats, 
and I think you can manage that in the dark," 
and so saying, Mr. Ford, the master, dis- 
appeared, taking his lantern with him, and 
locking the door again. 

He next ^visited the lumber-room, in which 
Hardy and Burt were locked up. 

" Follow me, young gentlemen," was all he 
said, and the two boys, with downcast looks, 
obeyed at once. 

He then came to the door of the room in 
which Wright and the two Stanleys were. 
Unlocking the door, the light of the lantern 
showed the three boys anxiously looking out 
to see who was coming to the rescue, and 
surrounded by the feast they had purposed 
conveying upstairs. 

" If you have finished supper, Doctor Bruce 
wishes to see you in his study at once," said 
Mr. Ford politely. 
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Glancing at each other in dismay, the three 
lads prepared to follow the master, but he 
stopped them, saying — 

" Please to bring the remains of the feast 
with you ; these young gentlemen," he said, 
pointing to Hardy and Burt, " came down on 
purpose to help you, and will no doubt assist 
you to carry the things." 

Wonderingly the boys obeyed, and laden 
with the cakes and other good things, followed 
Mr. Ford, who led the way to Doctor Bruce & 
study. 

Arrived there, they found' the head master 
sitting at the table with his wife, and two or 
three of the masters in the room. 

Ruefully the boys glanced at each other » 
toilets, each wondering whether his own was 
as bad ; and certainly they did present a 
most peculiar appearance, coats buttoned over 
night-shirts, and stockings altogether wanting 
in some instances. Cricketing knickerbockers 
most of them had on, as being more easy to 
get into bed with had flight been necessary. 

It was all that Mrs. Bruce and the masters 
could do to keep grave when the five boys, 
entered. They did look such a miserable 
crest-fallen little troop of boys. 

" I'm very sorry to hear, young gentlemen/* 
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began the Doctor gravely, " that you have not 
been suflSciently fed lately. What was there 
for supper in the boys' room to-night, 
Stanley ?" 

" Bread and cheese," muttered Hugh, grow- 
ing very red. 

*^ Bread and cheese. Are any of you un- 
able to eat bread and cheese ?" inquired the 
Doctor. 

As he waited for a reply, the boys were 
obliged to answer " No." 

" Was the bread and cheese quite finished 
when it went down T asked Doctor Bruce. 
Again the boys had to answer " No." 

" Then," said Doctor Bruce, " I really can't 
understand how it is you can require a second 
supper. Have the kindness to put the cakes 
find other things on the table, and then you 
can return to bed. Good-night." 

One after the other, Wright, Hugh, and 
Willie placed the provisions with which they 
were laden on the table; the apples and 
oranges being contained in a large linen bag, 
and then, looking very much ashamed of them- 
selves, they retired accompanied by the other 
two . boys. Hardy and Burt. 

All the boys in the two dormitories were 
ptill awake, and most anxious to hear what 
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had befallen their friends. Great was theit 
astonishment when they heard all that had 
passed^ and, sorry as they were to lose their 
hoped-for supper, they shouted with laughter 
at the thought of their companions' adven- 
ture. And, though it had cost them dearly, 
they could not but admire Mr. Ford's inge- 
nuity in catching the whole lot. 

The fact was, he had heard the first two 
boys coming downstairs, and having locked 
them in, had lain in wait thinking others 
would follow. Richards and Wilks were 
released next morning, and no more was said 
to any of the boys on the subject of their 
adventure, by the masters. But the ridicule 
had quite as good an eflfeet as punishment, 
would have had, and it was a very long time 
before a supper was held in either of the 
dormitories again. Even if it had been pos- 
sible for the boys to forget their unlucky 
excursion, the elder boys, who soon heard 
the story, would not have allowed them to do 
so. For a long time after, they constantly 
begged the younger ones, especially Wright, 
Hugh, and Willie, to take a little more 
supper ; and begged to know if they " were 
unable to eat bread and cheese ?" 

Alice and Rosie were greatly amused at 
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the long account of their adventure, which 
Hugh sent to the latter on his next half- 
holiday. Hugh was a famous hand at giving 
a description of anything, especially if it were 
any adventure which had amused him much ; 
and as he was now trying to gain a prize 
which was to be given for the best compo- 
sition, he told Eosie he should like to write 
for his composition a description of his ad- 
venture ! But he added, that he feared *' it 
wouldn't quite do." 

Doctor Bruce was a little puzzled what to 
do with the large supply of cakes and fruit of 
which he had become possessed. He was 
reluctant to give them again to the boys, 
and thought it a pity they should be wasted. 
But the next morning he found a way out of 
his difficulty. The rector of the parish 
happening to say he was about to give a tea 
to his Sunday scholars, Doctor Bruce offered 
him the forfeited provisions, which he was 
only too happy to get rid of, and the rector 
equally happy to accept 1 

Near Doctor Bruce s school, there lived an 
old gentleman who was very kind to the 
boys, and sometimes asked two or three of 
them to spend an evening with him and his 
wife.. You may imagine that this old gen- 
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tleman, Mr. Roden, was a great favourite 
with the boys ; and his appearance in the 
playground was always hailed with delight. 

He always took a great interest in the 
cricket and football matches in which the 
school played ; and also in their athletic 
sports which were held every spring. 

This spring, for it was now the latter end 
of March, he had offered a prize of two 
pounds for the winner of a race, the runners 
all to be boys under fifteen years old. 

Of course all the boys were eager to win 
so handsome a prize, and many at once began 
to consider how they should spend the money, 
which was decidedly " counting their chickens 
before they were hatched.'' 

Amongst the most eager to win the prize 
were Hugh and Hardy, and they were con- 
sidered by their school-feDows to be two of 
the best runners, and to have an almost equal 
chance of winning the prize. 

" I do hope I shall win," said Hardy to 
Willie Stanley, a few days before the races 
were to take place. 

" So do all who are going to run, I should 
think,'' replied Willie. " I know Hugh hopes 
he wiU." 

" Yes, of course," said Hardy ; " but I 
expect very few want it so badly as I do." 
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*'.What makes you want it so badly?' 
asked Willie. *'Are you in want of the 
money, or is it only for the honour and glory 
of the thing V 

" I wish that were all," returned Hardy. 
" No ; it's the money I want ;" and so saying 
he went off. 

Willie repeated this conversation to Hugh, 
and the next time the latter met Hardy, he 
asked him why he was in such war^t of 
money, offering to lend him three shillings, 
which was all he had left. 

" No, thank you," replied Hardy, in answer 
to this offer. " It's very kind of you, but 
less than two pounds would be no good. 
The fact is I was so unfortunate as to break 
one of the panes of coloured glass in the 
chapel, and it cost two pounds to replace it. 
Of course it was put in the account, and my 
mother had to pay it, and as we are not too 
well off since my father died, she could not 
very well afford it. I found out that she 
gave up having a new jacket in consequence ; 
so of course, if I do win the prize, I shall 
make her buy herself a jacket with it." 

" Well, you have a very fair chance of get- 
ting it," said Hugh, and the conversation 
dropped. 

16 
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The day of the races was all that could be 
desired, bright and not too hot. 

Several races were over, and at last the 
one which was to be run for Mr. Roden s prize 
began. One by one the competitors fell be- 
hind, some even giving up the attempt alto- 
gether, and Hugh and Hardy, running almost 
abreast, kept far in front. Now one, now the 
other, gained a few steps in advance, and 
shouts were raised of " Stanley ! Stanley T^ 
" Hardy ! Hardy !" But before long Hugh 
began to gain a decided advantage over 
Hardy, and the cries of " Stanley !" rose 
louder than ever. To the astonishment of 
his school- fellows, however. Hardy began to 
decrease the distance between them gradually 
but surely ; and at last he was decidedly in 
front, and reached the winning-post just a 
moment before Hugh. 

"Why, Stanley," cried the boys, "how 
could you fail, after getting the advantage 
over Hardy so completely ?" 

" More haste less speed," remarked Hugh 
calmly, walking off. 

" Hugh," said Willie, running up with a 
disappointed face to his brother, " why did 
you let him win ?" 

" Let him win, indeed 1 What do you 
mean ?" asked Hugh. 
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" Ah ! you can't deny it ! You know you 
could have won if you had chosen !" cried 
Willie. 

" Don't you go talking like that to any one 
else, Willie. Hardy would refuse to take 
the money if " he had kny such suspicion. 
Fortunately he thinks he won it entirely by 
his own exertions, and is happy in the belief," 
said Hugh. "I just wanted to prove to my 
own satisfaction that I could win if I chose, 
and I am contented, so Em sure every one 
else ought to be !" 

" Stanley," said Hardy, a few days after 
the races had taken place, " it seems a shame 
to rejoice over the prize, when you lost it, 
but I thought you would like to hear about 
my mother. She was so delighted at my 
sending her the money, and has bought a 
beautiful jacket. She says in her letter that 
she did not at all like spending my prize on 
herself, but she knew I should be vexed if 
she didn't." 

" I am very glad, indeed, that you won the 
prize," said Hugh, smiling to himself as he 
thought how very little Hardy suspected that 
he only won it by his forbearance. 

But we must leave Hugh and return to 
Bosie, for some very important events have 

16—2 
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happened which concern her since she parted 
with Hugh at the end of the Christmas 
holidays. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

" I HAVE had a letter from my brother this 
morning," said Mrs. Harris one day a 
fortnight after the boys' departure, as she 
sat in the study with the two girls. " He 
has just landed in London, having been a 
voyage to New Zealand for his health. I 
suppose you remember Major Warden, Alice, 
do you not V 

" I just remember seeing him, Aunt Laura/' 
replied Alice ; " but it was a long time ago, 
and I went back to school the day after he 
arrived." 

" Then you cannot be expected to remem- ' 
ber much about him," replied her aunt. " It 
will be a very great pleasure to me to see him 
again," she added ; "it is some years since we 
met. I hope he will arrive here next week ; 
he must go to see our mother first, for a few 
days." 

The day fixed for Major Warden's arrival 
came, and Doctor and Mrs. Harris drove to 
the station to welcome him. 
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It was just dinner-time when they returned, 
so the girls did not see the new-comer till 
they went into the drawing-room after 
dinner. 

Alice and Rosie had been in the drawing- 
room a few minutes, when Doctor and Mrs. 
Harris entered with a tall, grave gentleman, 
whose hair was turning very grey, though he 
was not more than middle-aged. 

"So this is Alice," said Major Warden, 
taking Alice's hand ; " you have grown out of 
all remembrance, but that is not surprising, 
as, except once, I have not seen you since you 
were a very small child.'' 

" This is our little friend, Rosie Stanley," 
said Mrs. Harris, bringing Rosie forward. 
Rosie could not help wondering why Major 
Warden looked so eagerly and yet so sadly 
at her, and why he flushed up and looked so 
red when he took her hand. 

" You were right to warn me of the likeness 
in your young friend to my poor Katie. It 
would indeed have startled me if I had seen 
her unexpectedly, and probably have raised 
some wild and foolish hopes in my mind," 
said Major Warden to bis sister, later in the 
evening when the girls had gone to bed, and 
Doctor Harris had pretended to have some 
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important business in his study in order that 
the long-parted brother and sister might enjoy 
an hours talk alone. 

" Dear Fred," replied Mrs. Harris, " how I 
wish you would give up hoping to find your 
child on earth ! How much happier to think 
of her as safe and at rest in Heaven than as 
a friendless orphan here ! Remember that, 
supposing her to be alive, she would be more 
than thirteen years old now, and how it would 
grieve you to find her ignorant and unculti- 
vated, utterly unlike her mother in all but 
face I Far, far better think of her, as I feel 
sure she is, one of God's little ones in 
Heaven." 

*' No matter how rough, how ignorant, 
Laura, she would still be my Katie's child, 
and the day that restored her to me would be 
a happy one for me. I shall never cease to 
wish for it as long as I live, but I have long 
ago given up expecting it," was Major 
Warden's answer. 

" I wish Mary would make haste with the 
candles," said Alice, a few evenings later, as 
she and Bosie sat in the dusk beside the 
schoolroom fire. " I can't bear twilight." 

" I rather like it," replied Rosie ; *• at least. 
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when I have nothing very particular to do. 
Mother used so often to come into the school- 
room about this time and tell us a nice story 
till tea-time." 

'* Ob, well, if any on^ were to tell us a story 
it might be different, I might get to like it 
too, then. How do you like Major Warden ?" 
asked Alice, abruptly changing the subject, as 
was her custom. 

" I think I should like him very much if I 
came to know him; he is very, very grave, 
but I fancy he is kind, too," replied Rosie. 

" Grave !" cried Alice, ** that is calling it 
by a very gentle name ; / consider that he 
looks extremely stem and cross ; I don't think 
I should ever like him." 

" Don't be too harsh in your judgment of a 
person you know very little about, Alice," said 
Aunt Laura's voice from the door. 

" Oh, Aunt Laura ! I didn't hear you come 
in, I am so sorry," cried Alice. 

" I don't wonder at your first impression 
being that my brother is stem, but he is far 
from being either stern or cross in reality, and 
if you knew all he has suffered, you would not 
wonder that he is grave and seldom laughs or 
even smiles. I was coming to ask if you and 
Rosie would like to come into the drawing- 
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room till dinner-time, when I heard your re- 
mark ; but if you like I will stay here instead, 
for a little while, and tell you my brother's 
story, and I don't think you will ever wonder 
at his being grave, or even gloomy, again." 

*' Thank you, Aunt Laura." ** Thank you, 
Mrs. Harris," cried the girls, settling Mrs. 
Harris comfortably in the arm-chair, and 
placing themselves on the hearth-rug close by 
to listen. 

" About fourteen years ago my brother mar- 
ried a young lady who was a great friend of 
mine, and, indeed, had been a schoolfellow," 
began Mrs. Harris. " It was a great pleasure 
to me that my brother should have chosen aa 
his wife one to whom I was so attached, 
and a great pleasure, too, to see their mutual 
happiness. When they had been married 
nearly a year, they had a little daughter 
whom they named Kate, after her mother. I 
was her godmother as well as her aunt, and 
very dearly I loved our little Katie. 

" But an interruption came to our happi- 
ness ; my father died suddenly, and business 
connected with his property obliged my 
brother to go to India. His wife could not ac- 
company him on account of little Katie, whose 
health would have suffered with the climate. 
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" My poor brother and his wife felt the 
coming separation bitterly, and Kate, who 
always liked to be alone whenever she was in 
trouble, and always shrank from every ex- 
pression of sympathy, though never ungrate- 
ful to those who offered it, decided to spend 
the six months of her husband's absence on 
the Continent with her baby girl, now eighteen 
months old. 

** She went to Italy, and the last letter we 
ever received from her was' dated from 
Florence ; in that letter she said she was 
without a nurse, having parted with the one 
she took from England. 

'* She spoke lovingly of her little Katie, her 
* rosebud,' as she called her, and from her 
letter we fancied she was in better spirits, as 
indeed was natural, for every week that 
passed brought her nearer to the time wheii 
she might hope to see her husband. 

" Weeks went by, and no letter came from 
her, which surprised us, as my other brother 
was on the Continent, and had hoped to 
arrange with Kate to meist in Switzerland. 
Still we were not alarmed, as she was a very 
bad correspondent. 

*' About five weeks after Kate's last letter, 
a telegram and then a letter came from my 
brother to say he should be home sooner than 
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he had expected, and was starting at once for 
England. There was a letter for us to forward 
to Kate, but we did not know where to send 
it. Major Warden arrived almost as soon as 
his letter, and great was his astonishment 
when he found how long it was since we had 
heard from his wife. 

" I fear he thought us careless not to have 
made inquiries about- her, but we had taken 
• it for granted that she had written to him, 
and we still hoped there were letters from her 
in India, which his hasty departure had caused 
to miss him. Major Warden started immedi- 
ately for Florence, and made inquiries at the 
hotel she had stayed at. 

" There he saw her name in the * visitors' 
book, but the landlord could not at all re- 
member the lady or where she went to. As 
he truly said, * So many people came and 
went from his hotel, he could not be expec- 
ted to remember them all.' 

" Major Warden advertised in the papers ; 
set the police to work ; visited every place 
that seemed the least likely, and indeed, all 
sorts of unlikely places too ; but with no 
success. And to this day, the fate of his 
wife and child remain a mystery. Can you 
wonder then that he is grave and silent ? 
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" I believe he has long been convinced that 
his wife is dead, but he still hopes to find his 
child alive, I fear. I say I fear, because I 
feel sure there is no probability of its being 
so, and he would be far happier if he would 
give up so vain a hope. 

" Once I really thought that news of our 
lost ones was come at last ; a gentleman 
advertised for the friends of a lady and her 
child, but when I read the notice, I found 
that the lady was a widow, and had grey 
hair, and that the child's name was not 
Katie.'' 

"How very very sad," said Alice softly; 
and then she whispered, " Aunt Laura, 
Major Warden is here." 

''Oh, Fredr cried his sister; "I am 

sorry " but a startled exclamation 

from Alice stopped her ; and turning round 
she saw, by the light of the fire which had 
just blazed up brightly, Eosie perfectly white 
and evidently very faint. 

Major Warden ran for water and Alice for 
sal-volatile ; and in a few minutes Rosie was 
a good deal revived. 

" Is it true ?" were her first words on 
coming to herself. 

"Is what true, my darling?" asked Mrs. 
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Harris kindly. " Don't trouble yourself 
about anything now," she added, thinking 
her sad story must have upset Rosie. 

" Please tell me," pleaded Rosie ; " I don't 
understand, and oh ! make him promise 
not to take me away from mother and father, 
and Hugh." 

" No one wants to take you away, dear," 
said Mrs. Harris, not at all understanding, 
but anxious to soothe the child, and really 
alarmed at her strangely excited state. " I 
think you are not very well, dear, " she added; 
" come upstairs with me and lie down, and 
)^ou will soon feel quite well again, I hope." 

" But he is so sorry," persisted Rosie ; 
*'and I ought not to let him be sorry any 
longer. I ovglit to tell him. Tm your Katie, 
I'm your Katie 1" almost screamed the excited 
girl, and then she sank back half fainting with 
emotion, only to be caught in her father's 
arms. 

"Fred I Fred!" cried Mrs. Harris, "it 
can't be true ; the child is over-excited and 
does not know what she is saying." But 
Major Warden had clasped his long-lost 
daughter in his arms, and did not heed, and 
scarcely heard, his sister s words. 

Vainly did Mrs. Harris endeavour to in- 
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duce Rosie to go quietly to bed, and to leave 
her story till the morning; but she said she was 
sure she could not sleep, and Doctor Harris 
having come in and heard the astounding 
news from Alice, agreed that it would be 
better for Rosie to relieve her mind by telling 
her story at once. 

Accordingly Rosie related all that her 
adopted mother had told her of her coming 
to Lucerne ; her mother s death, and her 
adoption by Mr. and Mrs. Stanley. Also of 
the old letter written so long ago, which she 
had seen at Lucerne. Major Warden had 
heard of this old nurse of his wife's, and he 
had learnt th'^t both she and her husband had 
been drowned in the wreck of the ship on 
their way to America. 

Mrs. Harris, who had at first listened with- 
out any belief that Rosie was really her 
brother s child and her niece, was soon con- 
vinced that, marvellous as it seemed, such 
must really be the case. If a further proof 
had been wanting, Rosie could supply it, for 
in her desk lay the portrait of her father 
taken so many years ago. 

To describe the excitement and delight 
of Major Warden and his sister would be 
^uite impossible, and Rosie's excitement 
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equalled her father's, though she dreaded 
terribly lest the discovery of her new rela- 
tions should separate her from those she loved 
so well. 

At last Rosie was induced to go to bed, but 
it was hours before she could sleep, and when 
at length she did fall asleep she dreamt of 
the newly-found father, and the mother she 
had lost so long. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

When Rosie woke the next morning, she 
could not at first remember what had hap- 
pened, though she felt that something unusual 
had taken place. But soon she remembered 
last night's discovery, and a feeling of satis- 
faction came over her to think that she really 
did belong to somebody at last. And a great 
pity came into her heart for the father who 
had sought her so long, and grieved so at her 
loss. 

Mixed with Major Warden s joy, was grief 
at the certainty of his wife's death. He had 
felt sure for years that she was dead, but the 
hearing of it seemed to open the old wound 
and make it bleed afresh; but the thought that 
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he had at last regained his little daughter 
prevented his grieving long. 

I will not attempt to describe to you Bosie's 
meeting with her father next morning ; he felt 
as if he should never be weary of hearing 
every detail of her life, and made her repeat, 
again and again, the story of her mother's 
death. 

Major Warden could scarcely bear to leave 
his little daughter, but he felt it was due to 
Mr. Stanley to see him at once. Bosie begged 
and entreated to be allowed to go to Mrs. 
Stanley, but her friends could not let her run 
the risk of infection. 

Kosie did not know till last night that her 
name was Warden, and did not know that 
Mr. Stanley knew it, but you will remember 
that Mr. and Mrs. Stanley learnt from the 
description in the nurse's letter, that Bosie's 
mother was the lady who was advertised for 
as Mrs. Warden. Directly, therefore, that he 
heard the name, Mr. Stanley felt sure that 
one of Rosie's relations stood before him, and 
was hardly surprised to hear that it was her 
father. 

Major Warden was at a loss for words in 
which to express his gratitude to him who 
had so well filled a Either s place towards his 
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child. He had felt no doubts whatever as to 
the fact of Rosie s being his child, before he 
came, but had he done so they would soon 
have been dispelled when he heard Mr. 
Stanley's account, and saw the nurse's letter, 
and the few things left by his poor wife. Mr. 
Stanley thought it would be better not to say 
anything to Mrs. Stanley of Rosie's having 
found her father, till she was stronger ; but 
she had asked who was with Mr. Stanley, and 
hearing it was Major Warden, she at once 
guessed that he was one of Rosie's relations. 
Her husband found her very excited, and was 
obliged to tell her all he had just learnt. 

It was with very mixed feelings that both 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley thought of the change in 
Rosie's life which must necessarily follow the 
discovery of her father. They could not help 
rejoicing, for Major Warden's sake, that he 
should have recovered his long-lost daughter, 
whilst for themselves they grieved, feeling 
that it must necessarily separate their darling 
to some extent from them. 

Immediately after the discovery that Rosie 
was her brother's child, Mrs. Harris had writ- 
ten to her mother begging her to come to 
them at once, but not telling her why she 
wished it. Mrs. Warden agreed to come, and 
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arrived at her daughter s house the day after 
Major Warden's return from his visit to Mn 
Stanley. 

" Mother/' said Mrs. Harris, a few hours 
after her mother's arrival, when the old lady 
had rested and dined, j" do you see any likeness 
in Kosie Stanley to any one you ever knew ?" 

"Yes, certainly, to Kate," replied Mrs. 
Warden. " I have been hoping the likeness 
will not strike Fred. It is such a pity he still 
believes that poor child of his to be living." 

" The likeness has struck Fred, mother," 
replied Mrs. Harris. " I, too, used to think his 
hopes foolish ; but I have changed my mind. 
Would it be a great pleasure to you to find 
your little grand-daughter living after all T 

" Laura ! what is it ? You must have some 
motive for asking. Has Fred really heard 
anything at last of poor Kate and her baby V 
cried Mrs. Warden eagerly. 

Seeing that her mother was now prepared 
to hear the good news, her daughter told her 
their discovery regarding Rosie ; and a few 
minutes later the old lady had her grand- 
daughter in her arms. 

Of course Rosie had written to mother, as 
she never ceased to call Mrs. Stanley; and she 
received a loving letter in reply, written by 
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mother, but copied by Mr. Stanley, as they 
stiU dreaded conveying infection. 

Perhaps it was as well for Rosie that the 
discovery of her relations took place whilst 
she was necessarily separated from all con- 
nected with her old life, and she had time to 
get used to the change in her circumstances 
before seeing any of her old friends again. 

You may imagine how eager Hugh was over 
the news, and how anxious he was to see 
Rosie s father, and how he dreaded lest Bosie 
should be separated from them. The other 
children, too, were of course greatly interested 
in the news, and Frankie and May, who had 
never known that Rosie was not their own 
sister, were very indignant, and said " Rosie's 
new father should never take her away. 

Rosie found it very easy to call Doctor and 
Mrs. Harris "Uncle Edward'* and "Aunt 
Laura," for she was used to hearing Alice say 
80 ; but it was a long time before she could 
call Major Warden "fether," and wondered 
how she was to distinguish between her two 
fathers. She settled the diflEiculty at last by 
avoiding the use of the name altogether when 
both were present. 

As soon as Mrs. Stanley had recovered, and 
it was thought prudent for Rosie to see her. 
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Mcyor Warden took his daughter down to 
Weston, where Mr. and Mrs. Stanley were 
still staying, and where they were soon 
joined by the whole party, the Easter holi- 
days having begun. 

Every one was anxious to see Rosie's real 
father, and when they did see him they all 
agreed in liking him, though they were pre- 
judiced against him as a person who was likely 
to take their Bosie away. 

Major Warden was a very different person 
now from what he had been when Alice com- 
plained of his being "so stern and cross* 
looking." 

No one could accuse him of looking so now, 
and his mother and sister declared they 
should not have known him. 

The whole party soon after went to the 
Stanleys' home near Clevedon, the house 
having beeu thoroughly disinfected. 

"Rosie," said Major Warden, who had 
learnt to call her that name instead of her 
real name of Katie, from hearing every one 
else do so, "I want you to come with me to- 
day to see the new house I intend buying ; 
I want to hear your opinion on your new 
home before I decide/' 

This was just the news Bosie had been 
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Major Warden lost no time in getting his 
house furnished, and many an excursion did 
he and Bosie make into Bristol to get carpets 
and curtains, and chairs and tables. 

At last everything was ready, and Bosie 
and her father moved into their new abode. 

Short as the distance was that divided 
them, Bosie and Mrs. Stanley felt that it was 
a separation, but it was so much less of a one 
than they had feared, that they felt they 
must be content. 

With Mr. Stanley's consent Major Warden 
had a way made between the grounds of the 
two houses, so that Bosie was able to* run in 
and out at her pleasure. 

Mrs. Warden gladly accepted her son's pro- 
posal that she should come and live with him 
and Bosie. She was a most affectionate old 
lady, and very fond of children, and was so 
kind to the little Stanleys, that Frankie, 
Maude, and May took to calling her *' grand- 
mamma/'as Bosie did. 

Major Warden could not part with his 
long-lost daughter, to send her to a board- 
ing-school, so she went every morning to 
Mrs. Stanley's to learn of Miss Butts, and 
two or three times a week her father drove 
her into Clevedon to take lessons at a school 
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there, of the maaters who came over from 
Bristol. 

Hugh's holidays were the most delightful 
times in Rosie's life ; he spent a great deal of 
his time at Major Warden's, and when he was 
not there, Eosie was at the Stanleys'. 

"Where did you get this book, Rosie?"- 
asked her father in an astonished tone, point- 
ing to the book the gentleman on the beach 
had given her at Torquay, and in which was 
written, " Rosie, from F. W." 

" Oh, a strange gentleman, whom we met 
with an old lady on the beach at Torquay, 
gave me that ; it was years ago, when I was 
staying with Aunt Jane; he gave Hugh a 
book too." 

"How extraordinary !" exclaimed her father ; 
" I was that gentleman ! Mother, do you re- 
member our seeing a likeness in the child ? 
You thought her like me, and I thought her 
like Kate." 

*'I remember quite well; it is indeed 
wonderful that we should have spoken to the 
very child we were seeking for, and not have 
known it." 

Years have passed now since Rosie went to 
her new home, and they have been very 
happy years. 
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Harry has done well at Oxford, and is only 
waiting till he is a year or two older to be 
ordained as a clergyman. 

Hugh is in the army ; Major Warden was 
able to assist him by his experience and his 
influence, and Hugh took a high place in his 
examinations, and is in a first-rate regiment. 
He and Rosie are quite reconciled now to the 
fact that they are not brother and sister in 
reality, for they build castles in the air, of 
how some day they mean to set up a little 
home of their own, and live together always. 
Willie is in the navy, and, like his brother, 
is doing well in his profession. Ethel and the 
three little ones are all that are left at home 
now ; but I think they would be surprised to 
hear themselves called little ones any longer. 



THE END. 
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and sometimes with profoimd admiration. The author's imagination hath 
run mad, but often there is more in his philosophy than the world may 
dream of. ... . We have read his work with almost equal feelings of 
pleasure, wonderment, and amusement, and this, we think, will be the 
leelings of most of its readers. On the whole, it is a book of remarkable 
novelty and unquestionable genius." — Nonconformist, 
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A SACRIFICE TO HONOUIL By Mrs. Henry 

-^^ Lyttelton Rogers. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A S THE FATES WOULD HAVE IT. By G. 

-^^ Beresford Fitzgerald. Crown Svc, los. 6d. 

A WOMAN TO BE WON. An Anglo-Indian 
Sketch. By Athene Brama. 2 vols., 2is^ 
** She is a woman, therefore may be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won." 

— Tmrs AsTDROKicus, Act ii. So i. 
"A wdcome addition to the literatme connected with the most pic- 
tsresqoe of oar dependencies.'*— yl/A«»4nr«v. 

" As a tale of adventure " A Woman to be Won" is entitled to decided 
commendation. " — Graphic. 

"A more familiar skietch of station life in India .... has never been 
written. . . . .^' — Nonconformist. 

BARBARA'S WARNING. By the Author of " Re- 
commended to Mercy." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 



BETWEEN TWO LOVES. By Robert J. Grif- 
FITHS, LLD. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

BLUEBELL. By Mrs. G. C. Huddleston. 3 vols., 
31s. 6d. 
"Spariding, well-written* spirited, and may be read with certainty of 
amnsement." — Sunday Times. 

BORN TO BE A LADY. By Katherine Hen- 
derson. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

"DRANDON TOWER. A Stoiy. 3 vols., 31s. 6d 

*• Familiar matter of to-day." 

BREAD UPON THE WATERS : a Novel- By Marie 
J. Hyde. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

BUILDING UPON SAND. By Elizabeth J. 
Lysaght. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 
" We can safely recommend 'Building upon Sand.' " — Graphic. 

CHASTE AS ICE, PURE AS SNOW. By Mrs. 
M. C. Despard. 3 vols., 31S. 6d Second Edition. 
'• A novel of something more than ordinary promise." — Graphic. 

CINDERELLA: a New Version of an Old Story. 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

CLAUDE HAMBRO. By John C. Westwood. 3 
vols., 31s. 6d. 
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nOOMB DESERT. By G. W. Fitz. Crown 8vo., 
^ 7s. 6d. 

pORALIA ; a Plaint of Futurity. By the Author of 
^^ " Pyma. " Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

riRUEL CONSTANCY. By Katharine King, 
^^ Author of 'The Queen of the Regiment.' 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

T^ISINTERRED. From the Boke of a Monk of 
-■-^ Carden Abbey. By T. ESMONDE. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

T^R. MIDDLETON'S DAUGHTER. By the Author 
-^-^ of "A Desperate Character.'' 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

T^ULCIE. By Lois Ludlow. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

■p MERGING FROM THE CHRYSALIS. By J. F. 
-■^ NiCHOLLS. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

■pAIR, BUT NOT FALSE. By Evelyn Campbell. 
-■- 3 vols., 3 is. 6d. 

FAIR, BUT NOT WISE. By Mrs. Forrest-Grant. 
2 vols., 2 IS. 

FAIR IN THE FEARLESS OLD FASHION. 
By Charles Farmlet. 2 vols., 21s. 

PIRST AND LAST. By F. Vernon- White. 2 vols., 
-^ 21S. 

FLORENCE ; or, Loyal Quand M^me. By Frances 
Armstrong. Crown 8vo., 5s., cloth. Post free. 

"A very charming love story, eminently pure and lady-like intone." — 
Civil Sefvice Review, 

POLLATON PRIORY. 2 vols., 21s. 

POR TWO YEARS. By Vectis. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

"PRANK AMOR. By Jajabee. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

I^^RIEDEMANN BACH ; or. The Fortunes of an 
- Idealist. Adapted from the German of A. E. Brachvogel. 
By the Rev. J. Walker, B.C.L. Dedicated, ^vith permission, 
to H.RH. the Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. 
I vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

GAUNT ABBEY. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght, Author of 
" Building upon Sand,'' " Nearer and Dearer,'* etc. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 
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Q.ERALD BOYNE. ByJ.W. Eames. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. * 
i^ILMORY. By Phcebe Allen. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
Q.OLD DUST. A Stor>'. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

(?[.OLDEN MEMORIES. By Effie Leigh. 2 vols., 
^^ 21S. 

(?1 RAYWORTH : a Story of Country Life. By Carey 
^-^ Hazelwood. 3 vols., 31S. 6cL 

GRANTHAM SECRETS." By Phcebe M. Feilden. 
31S. 6d. 

GREED'S LABOUR LOST. By the Author of 
** Recommended to Mercy," etc 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TTEARTS ARE TRUMPS. By Beatrice Hazelwood. 
-*-■- 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

HER GOOD NAME. By J. Fortrey Bouverie. 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

ITER IDOL. By Maxwell Hood. 3 vols., 318. 6d. 

HILDA AND I. By Mrs. Winchcombe Hartley. 
2 vols., 2 is. 
" An interesting, well-written, and natural sXoTyy— Public Opinion, 

HILLESDEN ON THE MOORS. By Rosa Mac- 
kenzie Kettle, Author of " The Mistress of Langdale 
Hall." 2 vols., 2 IS. 

HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By Emma Maria Pearson, 
Author of " One Love in a Life." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TN BONDS, BUT FETTERLESS: a Tale of Old 
-■- Ulster. By RICHARD CUNINGHAME. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

IN SECRET PLACES. By Robert J. Griffiths, 
LL.D. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

IN SPITE OF FORTUNE. Bv Maurice Gay. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

TNTRICATE PATHS. By C. L. J. S. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

IS IT FOR EVER ? By Kate Mainwaring. 3 vols., 
31 s. 6d. 
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JABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. By Mrs. Eiloart, author of 
" The Curate's Discipline," " Meg/' " Kate Randal's Bar- 
gain," etc. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

JOHN FENN'S WIFE. By Maria Lewis. 
^ Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

KATE BYRNE. By S. Howard Taylor. 2 vols. 
21S. 

KATE RANDAL'S BARGAIN. By Mrs. Eiloart, 
Author of "The Curate's Discipline," "Some of Our 
Girls," " Meg," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

KITTY'S RIVAL. By Sydney Mostyn, Author of 
'The Surgeon's Secret,' etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

" Essentially dramatic and absorbing We have nothing but 

unqualified praise for 'Kitty's Rival.'" — Public Opinion. 

LADY LOUISE. By Kathleen Isabelle Clarges. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

LALAGE. By Augusta Chambers. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

T ASCARE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LEAVES FROM AN OLD PORTFOLIO. By Eliza 
Mary Barron. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG: an Autobiographical 
Sketch of His Life and Adventures. By the Rev. Stephen 
Shepherd Maguth, LL.B., Cantab. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LORD CASTLETON'S WARD. By Mrs. B. R. 
Green. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

T OVE THE LEVELLER : a Tale. [Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

MADAME. By Frank Lee Benedict, Author of 
"St. Simon's Niece," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MARGARET MORTIMER'S SECOND HUSBAND. 
By Mrs. HiLLS. i vol., 7s. 6d. 

"jlTARJORY'S FAITH. By Florence Harding. Crown 



Svo, 7s. 6d. 

RT AND J 

By Philip Massinger. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 



IITART AND MANSION : a Tale of Struggle and Rest. 
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IITARTIN LAWS : a Story. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
J^ARRIED FOR MONEY, i vol., los. 6d. 

"lyTARY GRAINGER: A Story. By George Leigh. 
JXL 2 vols., 2 IS. 

MAUD LEATHWAITE: an Autobiography. By 
Beatrice A. Jourdan, Author of "The Journal of 
a Waiting Gentlewoman." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ly/TR. VAUGHAN'S HEIR By Frank Lee Benedict, 
*-*-*- Author of " Miss Dorothy's Charge," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, AND 
SKETCHES. From the German of Elise Polko. 
Dedicated (with permission) to Sir Julius Benedict. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

NEARER AND DEARER. By Elizabeth J. 
Lysaght, Author of "Building upon Sand." 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

NEGLECTED ; a Story of Nursery Education Forty 
Years Ago. By Miss Julia Luard. Crown 8vo.> 5s. 
cloth. 

NO FATHERLAND. By Madame Von Oppen. » 
2 vols., 2 is. 

l^ORTONDALE CASTLE, i vol., 78. 6d. 

NOT TO BE BROKEN. By W. A. Chandler. 
Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

ONE FOR ANOTHER. By Emma C. Wait. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ONLY SEA AND SKY. By Elizabeth Hindley. 
2 vols., 2 IS. 

OVER THE FURZE. By Rosa M. Kettle, Author 
of the " Mistress of Langdale Hall," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

PENELOPE'S WEB: a Story. By Louis Withred. 
3 vols., 31s. d. 

PERCY LOCKHART. By F. W. Baxter. 2 vols., 
21S. 
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pUTTYPUT'S PROTEGEE; or, Road, Rail, and 
-*- River. A Story in Three Books. By Henry George 
Churchill. Crown 8vo., (uniform with "The Mistress of 
Langdale Hall"), with 14 illustrations by Wallis Mackay. 
Post free, 4s. Second edition. 

* ' It is a lengthened and diversified farce, full of screaming fun and 
comic delineation — a reflection of Dickens, Mrs. Malaprop, and Mr. 
Boucicault, and dealing with various descriptions of social life. We have 
read and laughed, pooh-poohed, and read again, ashamed of our interest, 
but our interest has been too strong for our shame. Readers may do 
worse than siurender themselves to its melo-dramatic enjoyment. From 
title-page to colophon, only Dominie Sampson's epithet can describe it — it 
is ' prodigious. ' " — British Quarterly Revitw, 

RAVENSDALE. By Robert Thynne, Author of 
" Tom Delany.'' 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

REAL AND UNREAL : Tales of Both Kinds. By 
Harriet Olivia Boddington. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

T) OSIE AND HUGH ; or. Lost and Found. By Helen 
-*-*^ C. Nash, i vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 

RUPERT REDMOND : A Tale of England, Ireland, 
and America. By WALTER SiMS Southwell. 3 vols., 
31s. 6d. 

ST. NICOLAS' EVE, and other Tales. By Mary C. 
RowsELL. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SAINT SIMON'S NIECE. By Frank Lee Benedict, 
Author of " Miss Dorothy's Charge." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

From the Spectator, July 24th : — ' * A new and powerful novelist has arisen 
. . . We rejoice to recognise a new novelist of real genius, who knows and 
depicts powerfully some of the most striking and overmastering passions of 
the human heart ... It is seldom that we rise from the perusal of a story 
with the sense of excitement which Mr. Benedict has produced." 

CELF-UNITED. By Mrs. Hickes Bryant. 3 vols., 
^ 31S. 6d. 

OHINGLEBOROUGH SOCIETY. 3 vols., 318. 6d. 

SIR MARMADUKE LORTON. By the Hon. A. S. G. 
Canning. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SKYWARD AND EARTHWARD : a Tale. By 
Arthur Penrice. i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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SOME OF OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of "The Curate's Discipline," "The Love that Lived," "M^," 
etc., etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

** A book that should be read.'* — Athenaum, 

CO SINKS THE DAY STAR: The Story of Two 
^ Lovings and a Liking. By James Keith. Crown 8vo., 
7S. 6d. 

QONS OF DIVES. 2 vols., 218. 

SPOILT LIVES. ByMRS. Raper. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

QQUIRE HARRINGTON'S SECRET. By George 
^ W. Garrett. 2 vols., 21s. 

CTANLEY MEREDITH: a Tale. By "Sabina." 
^ Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STILL UNSURE. By C. Vane, Author of " Sweet Bells 
Jangled." Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By Dorothy 
Bromyard. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

CWEET IDOLATRY. By Miss Anstruther. 
•^ Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE ADVENTURES OF MICK CALLIGHIN,M.P., 
a Story of Home Rule ; and THE DE BURGHOS, a 
Romance. By W. R. Ancketill. In one Volume, with Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

'THE BARONETS CROSS. By Mary Meeke, 
-'- Author of " Marion's Path through Shadow to Sunshine.* 
2 vols., 2 is. 

''PHE BRITISH SUBALTERN. By an Ex- 
-'- Subaltern, i vol., 7s. 6d. 

T^HE CLEWBEND. By Moy Ella. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

THE D'EYNCOURTS OF FAIRLEIGH. By 
Thomas Rowland Skemp. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE DAYS OF HIS VANITY. By Sydney Grundy. 
3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
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rpHE HEIR OF REDDESMONT. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

T'HE INSIDIOUS THIEF: a Tale for Humble 
-■- Folks. By One of Themselves. Crown 8vo., 5s. Second 
Edition. 

THE LOVE THAT LIVED. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of " The Curate's Discipline," "Just a Woman," " Woman's 
Wrong," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"Three volumes which most people will prefer not to leave till they have 
read the last page of the third volume." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

** One of the most thoroughly wholesome novels we have read for some 
time." —Scotsman, 

O^HE magic of love. By Mrs. Forrest-Grant, 
-■- Author of " Fair, but not Wise." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
" A very amusing novtSL" —Scotsman. 

THE MASTER OF RIVERSWOOD. By Mrs. Arthur 
"Lewis. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

'THE MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL: a 
-■- Romance of the West Riding. By RoSA Mackenzie 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontispiece 
and Vignette by Percival Skelton. 4s., post free. 

** The story is interesting and very pleasantly written, and for the sake 
of both author and publisher we cordially wish it the reception it deserves." 
— Saturday Review, 

THE RING OF PEARLS ; or. His at Last. By Jerrold 
Quick. 2 vols., 21s. 

'pHE SECRET OF TWO HOUSES. By Fanny 
-■- Fisher. 2 vols., 21s. 

'pHE SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD. By A. Fare- 

-■- brother. 2 vols., 2 is. 

THE SHADOW OF ERKSDALE. By Bourton 
Marshall. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 

THE STAR OF HOPE, and other Tales. By Victoria 
Stewart. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE SURGEON'S SECRET. By Sydney Mostyn, 
Author of " Kitty's Rival,*' etc. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

" A most exciting novel— the best on our list. It may be fairly recom- 
mended as a very extraordinary book. " — John Bull. 
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THE THORNTONS OF THORNBURY. By Mrs. 
Henry Lowther Chermside. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE'S 
FLIGHT. By the Authoress of "What Her Face Said.'' 
los. 6(L 

THE WIDOW UNMASKED; or, the Firebrand in 
the Family. By Flora F. Wylde. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE YOUTH OF THE PERIOD. By J. F. Shaw 
Kennedy, Esq.^ late 79th Highlanders. Cr. 8vo.,7s. 6d. 

TIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, "Life's a Feast." By 
Thomas Auriol Robinson. 2 vols., 21s. 

^IM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell, i vol, crown 
-*- 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TOO FAIR TO GO FRER By Henry Kay Wil- 
LOUGHBY. 3 vols., 3IS. 6d. 

'pOO LIGHTLY BROKEN. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

**A very pleasing story \ery prettiLy told," ^Morning Post 

TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, Author of 
" Ravensdale." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

" A very bright, healthy, siroply-told story." — Standard, 
••There is not a dull page in the \300\i,"— Scotsman, 

rpoWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. 

^OXIE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

''^pWIXT CUP and LIP. By Mary Lovett-Cameron. 
■*- 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TWIXT HAMMER AND . ANVIL By Frank Lee 
Benedict, Author of " St. Simon's Niece," " Miss Doro- 
thy's Charge," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TWIXT WIFE AND FATHERLAND. 2 vols., 
2IS. 

" It is by someone who has caught her (Baroness Tautphoeus') gift of 
telling a charming story in the boldest manner, and of forcing us to take 
an interest in her characters, which writers, far better from a Oterary point 
of view, can never approach." — AthentBum. 
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TWO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By S. Brookes 
BUCKLEE. 3 vols., 31S. 6(L 

TTNDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton. 2 

^ vols., 2 IS. 

TV^AGES : a Story in Three Books. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

T^ANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. Despard, 

^ ' Author of " Chaste as Ice," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

T^EBS OF LOVE. (I. A Lawyer's Device. 
^* II. Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. E. H. i vol., Crown 
8vo., I OS. 6d. 

T^EIMAR'S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward Christian. 
^^ 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TVTHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. By Coutts 
*^ Nelson. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WHO CAN TELL? By Mere Hazard. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

T\/^ILL SHE BEAR IT? A Tale of the Weald. 
* ' 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

"This is a clever story, easily and naturally told, and the reader's 
interest sustained throughout. ... A pleasant, readable book, such as 
we can heartily recommend." — Spectator. 

WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons, i vol., 
7s. 6d. 

TTE OUTSIDE FOOLS I or. Glimpses INSIDE the Stock 
-^ Exchange. By Erasmus Pinto, Broker. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

* 

Public Opinion says : — "Written in a clever, cynical, and incisive style, 
and thoroughly exposes the rigs and tricks of the Stock Exchange. One 
advantage of a perusal will be that those who allow themselves to be 
plundered will do so quite consciously. The vplume as a whole is ex- 
tremely interesting." 

YE VAM PYRES ! A Legend of the National Betting 
Ring, showing what became of it. By the Spectre. In 
striking Illustrated Cover, price 2s., post free. 
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■pOBA lyiTALIA; or, Italian Lights and Shadows: 
-■-^ a record of Travel. By Charles W. Heckethorn. In 2 
vols., 8vo, price 30s. 

'THE EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN : a Drama 
-■- in two parts. Translated from the Norwegian of Henrik 
Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Tj^TYMONIA. In i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS' LEAVE ; or, My 
Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one voL, 8vo. Price 12s. 

■pACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 
•'- Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydro- 
phobia and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By 
the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 

MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 
History of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
Crusades, and Knights Templars. By CoL Claudius Shaw. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, los. 6d., gilt edges, 12s. 

HARRY'S BIG BOOTS: a Fairy Tale, for "Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
and a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 

" Some capital fun will be found in ' Harry's Big Boots.' . . . The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and so is the story." — Pall Mall Gatette, 

MOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weakhead, 
Rector of Newtown, Kent, i voL, crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 
8vo., price 5 s. 

ANOTHER W^ORLD; or, Fragments from the Star 
City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, re- 
vised, with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 

AMONG THE CARLISTS. By John Furley, Author 
of " Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer.'* 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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pUZZLES FOR LEISURE HOUR'S. Original and 
■^ Selected. Edited by Thomas Owen. In ornamental 
wrapper. Price is. (post free.) 

'PHE REGENT: a play in Five Acts and Epilogue. 
■*- J. M. Chanson. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

'pHE RITUALIST'S PROGRESS ; or, A Sketch of the 
-*- Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. * By 
A B WiLDERED Parishioner. Fcp. 8vo. 2S. 6d. cloth. 

■pPITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
-" Literature : being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, 
with an INTRODUCTION. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
price 5s. Post free. 

" Entertaining."— /'iz// Afal/ Gazette, 

"A capital collection." — Court Circular, 

"A very readable vohime. " — Daily Review, 

' ' A most interesting book." — 'Leeds Mercuty, 

" Interesting and amusing." Nonconformist, 

" Particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion. 

" A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle, 

'• A very interesting collection." — Civil Service Gazette, 

POEMS AND SONNETS. By H. Greenhough 
Smith, B.A. Fcap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. Sabiston. 
Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 

HELEN, and other Poems. By Hubert Curtis. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE: 
Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, Author of " The 
Mistress of Langdale HalL" New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

CANTON AND THE BOGUE : the Narrative of an 
Eventful Six Months in China. By Walter William 
MUNDY. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d, 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works of 
Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of 
" Under Pressure." Crown Svo, 6s. 
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SYRIA AND EGYPT UNDER THE LAST FIVE 
SULTANS OF TURKEY ; being the Experiences during 
Fifty Years of -Mr. Consul- General Barker, with Explanatory 
Remarks to the Present Day, by his son, Edward B. B. 
Barker, H.B.M. Consul. In 2 vols., 8vo. 

A NARRATIVE OF TRAVEL AND SPORT IN 
BURMAH, SIAM, AND THE MALAY PENINSULA. 
By John Bradley. Post 8vo., 12s. 

^pO THE DESERT AND BACK ; or. Travels in Spain, 
J- the Barbary States, Italy, etc., in 1875-76. By ZouCH H. 
TURTON. One voL, large post 8vo. 

ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (of The 
Titnes\ Author of " Country Life in Piedmont," &c., &c. 2 vols., 
8vo., price 30S. Second Edition. 

The Ttmee says — " Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be welcome 
to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and present 
condition of the country. Most interesting volumes." 

UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 
Being Sketches of the life and Character of the Spaniard of the 
Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M.A, of Oriel Collie, Oxford. 
In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. {Second Edition,) 

The Times says — " These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on 
a land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic 
interest." 

Thid SatDTdl^ Bevlew says — "We can only recommend our readers to 
get it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately acquainted 
with Spain wfll best appreciate its varied excellences." 

OVER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM AND 
ESLAMIAH ;* or. Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Bosnia, Servia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and 
Montenegro to the Nortji of Albania. By James Creagh, 
Author of "A Scamper to SebastopoL" 2 vole., lai^e post 
8vo, 25s. 

" May be safely recommended."— World, 

SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Reasons and Means 
for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social 
Edifice.. By An Exile from France. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

OUR INDIAN EMPIRE: the History of the Wonder- 
ful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the 
Rev. Samuel Norwood, B.A, Head Master of the Granmiar 
School, Whalley. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
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